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From Chambers’ Papers for the People. 
LORD BROUGHAM,. 


In 1830 Henry Brougham was placed by the 
suffrages of the electors of Yorkshire at the head 
of the parliamentary representation of the United 
Kingdom, amidst the plaudits of the great majority 
of the British people. This distinguished position 
in William IV.’s first House of Commons was the 
reward of a parliamentary career extending over 
more than twenty years, and presumedly as frank, 
sincere, and unselfish, as it was unquestionably 
varied, brilliant, and successful. He had conquered 
the repugnance of the gr. .« Yorkshire constituency 
to being represented by a practising barrister, by 
the sheer force of his masculine and impassioned 
oratory, his energetic and unquailing defence of a 
persecuted lady against the wiles and oppressions 
of a powerful and unscrupulous court and ministry ; 
by his vehement denunciation of the tyrannies of 
creed, caste, color, under whatever pretence enacted 
or exercised ; by his iterated exposures of the law’s 
injustice, extortion, and delay; and his untiring 
advocacy of the necessity, the justice, and the wis- 
dom, of an efficient scheme of national education. 
The favor of the people was ratified by the mon- 
arch. A short time after the opening of the new 
Parliament, the member for Yorkshire was created 
Baron Brougham and Vaux, and took his seat on 
the woolsack as Lord High Chancellor of England— 
with the exception of the members of the royal 
family, the first subject of the realm in eminence 
and dignity. 

A giddy elevation! upon which it is difficult for 
men of the firmest, the most evenly-balanced minds 
to stand erect and undazzled. The new chancellor 
had himself no misgivings ; not a shadow of appre- 
hension clouded for a moment the brillianey of the 
prospect which lay invitingly before him. No 
suggestion of wise self-distrust, it was evident, 
from the first words he addressed to the half-amused, 
half-angry peers, mingled with the natural exulta- 
tion called forth by the sudden and unexpected ele- 
vation to which he had attained. ‘*'The thing 
which dazzled me most,”’ said his lordship, speak- 
ing from the woolsack—*‘ the thing which dazzled 
me most in the prospect opened to me by the accept- 
ance of office, was not the gewgaw splendor of the 
place, but because it seemed to afford me—if I 
were honest, on which I could rely ; if I were con- 
sistent, which I knew to be a matter of absolute 
necessity in my nature; if I were able as I was 
honest and consistent—a field of more extended ex- 
ertions. That by which the Great Seal dazzled 
my eyes and induced me to quit a station which till 
that time I deemed the proudest which an English- 
man could enjoy, was that it seemed to hold out 
to me the gratifying prospect that in serving my 
king I should better be able to serve my country.” 
These confident words were uttered on the evening 
of Friday the 26th November, 1830. On the 15th 
November, 1834, not quite four years afterwards, the 
**' Times’? newspaper announced that the whig 
cabinet, of which the noble and learned lord was 
so able and eminent a member, had been summarily, 
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almost insultingly, turned out of office by the king ; 
and so thoroughly had those few years of power, 
whether by his own fault or the people’s caprice, 
stripped the ejected chancellor of the popularity he 
had before enjoyed, that his fall alone, of all the 
cabinet, excited neither sympathy, regret, nor indig- 
nation. And so deeply rooted has proved this disfa- 
vor, indifference, ingratitude, or whatever else it may 
be called, that although the dismissed ministry was 
not long afterwards restored to office by the House 
of Commons, and that the whigs have since, with 
the exception of Sir Robert Peel's last great ad- 
ministration, continued in the enjoyment of power, 
Lord Brougham, with his formidable oratorical and 
debating talents as brilliant and effective, his all- 
embracing industry as unflagging, as ever, has 
never been invited to reénter the cabinet; and 
perhaps stranger still, no general desire that he 
should resume his place in the royal councils has 
been heard from the people with whom he was 
once so powerful and popular! How may we 
account for this extraordinary change? Must we 
ascribe it, with Lord Brougham’s thorough-going 
partisans, to the mean and rancorous jealousy of 
former colleagues, impatient of his manifest supe- 
riority—the scandalous misrepresentations of a truc- 
ulent and mendacious press, and the undiscerning, 
unreasoning caprice of a fickle people? Or, adopt- 
ing the assertions put forth by his lordship’s habit- 
ua] detractors, must we say that his splendid and 
mighty efforts to loosen the bonds of the slave, his 
vehement denunciation of fraud and oppression, his 
strenuous advocacy of extended popular rights and 
the diffusion of popular instruction, were all mere 
promptings of a restless and insatiable vanity, to 
gratify which he would and did sacrifice the cause 
of progress, and the best interests of a people whom 
he only looked upon as the instruments of an in 
tolerable, self-seeking ambition, and unkesitatingly 
abandoned the moment his selfish purpose was 
achieved? A heavy charge!—one easily made, 
and however essentially false, not difficult to be 
showily supported by one-sided and garbled views 
and quotations of the acts and speeches of a public 
man who has been busily engaged in the political 
struggles and vicissitudes of the last forty years of 
change and strife! 

Is not the truth rather that Lord Brougham and 
the more eager, impatient reformers were mutually 
self-deceived ; that he was never half so popularly 
disposed, in a democratic sense, as they—misled 
by occasional bursts of fiery eloguence—believed 
him to be; and that he, if not mistaken in the 
direction of the tide of popular opinion, underrated 
its depth, constancy, and force ; and in endeavoring 
to arrest its progress at the limits which he thought 
desirable, found himself tossed aside, with no other 
resource left but to rail at the power of a movement 
which he had neither desired nor anticipated, and 
no longer possessed strength to guide or to control ? 
Add to this an inveterate habit of indulging in ex- 
aggerated invective, cruel and undiscriminating 
sarcasm, together with a few eccentric peculiarities 
of manner and expression, and you have a sufficient 
key to Lord Brougham’s public character and 
conduct, to the secret of his popularity and his 
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unpopularity, without the necessity of seeking for 
it in groundless hypotheses of personal unworthi- 
ness, and selfish disregard of party and national ob- 
ligations. ‘This at least is our impression. Whether 
the reader, after glancing over the following slight 
sketch of the noble and Jearned lord’s literary, foren- 
sic, parliamentary, and judicial career, will arrive 
at the same conclusion, we cannot of course ven- 
ture to predicate ; but at all events we can confidently 

romise that it shal] not be exaggerated or distorted 
in outline, nor falsely and delusively colored or dis- 
guised. 

Henry Lord Brougham and Vaux, although 
essentially the architect of his own fortunes and 
position, claims to be descended from a very ancient 
if not very distinguished family. ‘The genealogists 
trace his descent from the De Burghams, an Eng- 
lish territorial family settled in Cumberland and 
Westmoreland long before the Slys and others 
came in with the Conqueror. Where Brougham 
Hall now stands, Walter de Burgham in the time 
of Edward, Saint and Confessor, was possessed of 
the manor of De Burgham. In Henry II.’s reign 
Odard de Burgham distinguished himse!f from the 
crowd of forgotten nobodies by incurring with 
others a heavy fine for unworthily surrendering 
the castle of Appleby to the Scots. Setting, how- 
ever, aside these and other dim traditions, it appears 
certain that one Henry Burgham or Brougham, 
did really marry, towards the close of the seven- 
teenth century, ‘the fair Miss Slee, daughter of 
Mr. Slee of Carlisle, a jovial gentleman of three 
hundred a year.’’ It is also sufficiently clear that 
the Broughams were high sheriffs of Cumberland 
in the reigns of George I. and II. This ancient 
stock, somewhat shorn it should seem, not of its 
honors but of its manors—a more tangible loss— 
intermarried by its representative, Henry Brougham 
of Scales Hall, in Cumberland, and Brougham 
Hall, Westmoreland, with a highly-respectable 
Scotch family; the said Henry having espoused, 
on the 22d August, 1777, Eleanor, only child of 
the Rev.James Syme, by Mary, sister of Dr. 
Robertson, the historian of Charles V. and America. 
This marriage had numerous issue, the eldest of 
whom was Henry, afterwards Lord Brougham and 
Vaux, and Lord High Chancellor. He claims also 
to be heir-general and representative of the ancient 
and noble House of Vaux. His motto, discovered 
by the Heralds Office to be the ancient one of his 
house, is ** Pro rege, lege, grege ;’’ and his crest is 
a hand and arm in armor holding a luce, argent ; 
on the elbow a rose, gules. He was born in St. 
Andrew Square, Edinburgh, on the 19th Septem- 
ber, 1779, and received his preliminary education 
at the High School of that city. When only 
fifteen years of age he entered the university. An 
insatiable thirst after and love of knowledge, a 
singular power and aptitude for acquiring it, com- 
bined with unbounded self-confidence, appear to 
have characterized him from the first dawn of his 
discursive, ambitious, and splendid career. He 
was little more than sixteen when he transmitted 
to the Royal Society a paper describing a series of 
experiments in optics, and an exposition, more 
showy and pretentious than sound and philosophical, 
of the principles which govern that science. The 
Royal Society thought sufficiently well of the paper 
to print it in the ** Philosophical Transactions” of 
1796. They conferred the same honor in 1798 
upon a dissertation he sent them on ‘ Certain 
Principles in Geometry.’? These precocious la- 
bors called forth replies and refutations from Pro- 
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fessor Prevost of Geneva and others ; and the youth 
ful sciolist was soon busily engaged in a Latin 
correspondence with philosophers of European rep- 
utation, on multifarious scientific questions, most 
of which he is said to have treated with his accus- 
tomed brilliance and audacity. Neither was Euro- 
pean travel, such as then could be obtained, wanting 
to the development of his lively intellect. He 
made a tour through the northern countries of the 
continent in company with Mr. Stuart, afterwards 
Lord Stuart de Rothsay, and on his return was 
duly called to the Scottish bar, where he practised 
with fair success till the year 1807, when he finally 
took up his abode in London. 

Many-and various were the modes by which, in 
addition to the study and illustration of Scots and 
civil law, he kept his restless energies in full 
activity. He was a distinguished member of the 
Speculative Society of Edinburgh—a school of 
exercise for embryo orators and essayists connected 
with the university of that city—over which the 
great success in after-life of several of its members 
has thrown a lustre it did not probably in itself 
deserve. The aspect of the time was troubled and 
stormy. Constituted authorities were angered and 
dismayed at the moral phenomena which every- 
where gleamed through the thick darkness gener- 
ated by centuries of Jeaden despotism and inert 
social apathy and ignorance, now bursting into 
baleful and destructive flame, and now sending forth 
a holy, regenerative light. In Scotland, as else- 
where, alarmed officials were fulminating decrees 
of fine, imprisonment, transportation, against the 
favorers of the new opinions with merciless sever- 
ity—a comparatively modern illustration of an old 
truth, that fear is always cruel. ‘The natural 
consequence in such a state of society as that of 
Edinburgh ensued; reprobation of the errors or 
faults of the sufferers was lost in the indignation 
excited by the excess of punishment inflicted. 
The leading spirits of the Speculative Society 
kindled into ardent whiggism, and for a time 
perhaps something more; and when sufficiently 
matured in intellectual power, started in 1802— 
with the assistance of that prince of argumentative 
humorists, the Rev. Sydney Smith—the world-fa- 
mous ** Edinburgh Review ;”’ the first number of 
which 

Waved its light wings of saffron and of blue 


under the reverend gentleman’s guidance, and at 
once soared into a far higher region of critical dis- 
quisition than the then feeble and drowsy arbiters 
of literary fame had ever striven, or indeed had 
power to reach. Henry Brougham, it is known 
from a paper communicated to Mr. Robert Cham- 
bers by Lord Jeffrey, did not contribute to the first 
three numbers, in consequence of the repugnance 
of Sydney Smith to admit him as a member of the 
critical confederacy, he, Smith, having ‘* so strong 
an impression of Brougham’s indiscretion and 
rashness.”’ After the third number, however, he 
was admitted, ‘‘ and,’’ adds Lord Jeffrey, ‘* did 
more work for us than anybody.’’ To be sure he 
did ; it would not have been at all surprising if he 
had volunteered to do it all, editorship included ! 
Amongst the multifarious contributions of Mr. 
Brougham appeared the much talked of notice, in 
1808, of Lord Byron’s ‘* Hours of Idleness’’—a 
rather smart piece of writing, but which would 
have perished and been forgotten with other ephe- 
mere of the season, had it not been for the angry 
response which it elicited from the enraged author, 
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and the striking contradiction given to the pre-| putting down the slave-trade, the success of which 
diction of the critic by the poet's subsequent suc-| efforts, amongst other advantages, would, he con- 
cess. The criticism was, however, substantially | tended, ‘* render all the planters more careful of 
just, contemptuously expressed as it may be. The) their stock, and more disposed to encourage breed- 
noble lord’s juvenile volume contained no indication | ing ;’’ the diminished supply would, he also 
of the fervid genius he afterwards displayed ; and | thought, have the ultimate effect of bringing the 
a critic not professing to be endowed with second- | slaves into *‘ the same condition as the bondsmen 
sight must surely be excused for not discerning in| of ancient Europe and the slaves of the classic 
the sentimental prettiness of the ‘‘ Hours of Idle-|times.’? The question of negro-slavery, as after- 
ness’’ the developed beauty and passion of ‘* The! wards raised in this country, is not discussed in the 
Giaour,”’ or the haughty misanthropy and eloquent | book. 

scurn of the ‘ Childe Harold.” The brief re-| Whilst thus writing and reviewing, Mr. Broug- 
view is written in a tone of light badinage which | ham continued to practise at the Scottish bar, and 
Brougham was often very happy in. ‘The best hit | gradually acquired a reputation, if not as a remark- 
is the passage we subjoin, relative to the author’s | ably sound lawyer, still asa bold and able speaker. 
implied claim to admiration on account of his verses | On one occasion he appeared before the House of 
having been written at a very early age. This; Lords as one of the counsel in the case of Lady 
juvenile plea is handled with considerable humor :| Essex Ker, involving the title and estates of the 
—‘* The law upon this point,” says the reviewer, | dukedom of Roxburgh. At last, impatient of the 
‘we hold to be perfectly clear. It is a plea} slow progress he was making, and believing Lon- 
available only to the defendant; no plaintiff can | don presented a more ample field for the profitable 
offer it as a supplementary ground of action. Thus, | exercise of his peculiar talents than the northern 
if any suit could be brought against Lord Byron | metropolis afforded, he entered himself at Lincoln’s 
for the purpose of compelling him to pay into court | Inn, and was in due course called to the English 
a certain quantity of poetry, and judgment were} bar, at which he soon acquired a considerable 
given against him, it is highly probable that an| practice. Shortly before taking up his abode in 
exception would be taken were he to deliver for; England he was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
poetry the contents of this volume. To this he} Society. 

might plead minority ; but ashe now makes volun-| In 1810, Mr. Brougham was heard at the bar of 
tary tender of the article, he has no right to sue on| the House of Lords two days consecutively, as 
that ground for the price in good current praise | counsel for certain London, Liverpool, and Man- 
should the goods be unmarketable.’’ There was! chester merchants against the celebrated Orders in 
nothing very truculent or savage in this, and aj} Council, issued in retaliation of Napoleon’s Berlin 
laugh would have been a far better answer than the | and Milan decrees, which, besides establishing a 
elaborate bitterness of the ‘* English Bards and | paper-blockade of Great Britain and its depend- 
Scotch Reviewers,’’ which, clever as it may be, | encies, forbade the continent—then for the most 
certainly did not prove the ‘* Hours of Idleness’’ to | part at the feet of the French emperor—to have any 
be a work of genius. Had Byron lived, he would | commercial intercourse whatever with the hated 
long since have discovered that, although happen-| and dreaded English. The retaliatory Orders in 
ing to be quite right in the particular instance | Council declared all the coasts of France, and 
under discussion, the judgment of his early censor | those of every country under Bonaparte’s control, 
as regards ** poetry’? was of very little worth. Of | to be in a state of permanent blockade, and em- 
this we shall have presently to offer proof; but in| powered the British cruisers to capture any neutral 
the mean time we must turn from these by-paths of | vessel which should attempt to enter any of the 
non-political literature, into which Lord Brougham | enemy's ports, until after touching at a British port 
only occasionally digressed, till the multiplying | and paying heavy duties on articles not contraband 
shadows of the giant years he had passed, and the} of war. The legitimate law of blockade is well 
more and more distinct echoes of his daily lonelier | known. It is that only an efficient, real blockade, 
footfall, gave solemn warning of his near approach | by a sufficient number of vessels to practically 
to the setting sun—to the broad high-road of his| enforce it, is valid and legal. Mere paper-decrees, 
crowded public life. In 1803, he published a| or an insufficient force to fairly carry out its osten- 
treatise in two volumes, on the ‘ Colonial Policy | sible purpose, international law does not recognize 
of the European Powers,’ which attracted a good | as constituting a valid blockade. It isclear, there- 
deal of attention. In this work the most careless | fore, that even Great Britain, with the thousand 
eye will readily discern the germ of those pecu-| vessels of war she had then in commission, could _ 
liarities of temperament, thought, and style which | not fulfil the requisite legal conditions ; and as for 
afterwards developed themselves into such Juxuri-| the decree of France, it was simply an absurdity. 
ance. Vigor and facility of expression, bitter sar-| Not only were the Orders in Council manifestly 
casm, exaggerated statements, and singular bril-| unjust in regard to neutrals, but they operated most 
liancy of illustration, run through volumes intended | injuriously upon the export of English merchandise 
to elucidate and enforce a theory of colonial policy} to America, whose lucrative carrying-trade was 
which subsequent events have deprived of all inter-| crippled by the British cruisers. Remonstrances 
est or present applicability. The burning indigna-| poured in on all sides, and an angry spirit was 
tion afterwards displayed by Lord Brougham in his; evoked in the United States, which ultimately 
speeches denouncing negro-slavery is very coldly | found vent in the subsequent absurd and purpose- 
if at all manifested in this work ; indeed, one or two| less war. Speaking in the House of Commons 
of the passages were frequently quoted against him, | upon the subject in 1812, Mr. Brougham drew the 
during the struggle for slave emancipation, as evi-| following picture of the distress of the cotton- 
dence of his opinion of the natural inferiority and | weavers and spinners consequent upon the minis- 
subjection of the colored race to the white. ‘This, | terial orders :—‘‘ The food which now sustains 
though literally, is not morally accurate. The | them is reduced to the lowest kinds, and of that 
book was written solely with a view to enforce the | there is not nearly a sufficient supply; bread, or 
policy, on the part of the European powers, of | even patatoes are now out of the question; the 
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luxuries of animal food, or even milk, they have 
long ceased to think of. Their looks as well as 
their apparel proclaim the sad change in their situ- 
ation.”” This is we dare say a somewhat over- 
colored sketch of the condition of factory-workers 
in the good old war-times—the speaker’s imagina- 
tion, and the necessities of his striking oratory for- 
bidding a strict adherence to prosaic accuracy ; 
still there can be no donbt that the retaliatory 
measures were very injudicious to trade; and so 
fiercely did the popular clamor rage, that ministers 
were finally compelled to rescind them—not, how- 
ever, till after a bitter and protracted struggle, in 
which Mr. Brougham was the most effectual com- 
batant on the side of plain justice and equity. 
Amongst the articles which the Orders peremptorily 
prohibited to be conveyed to France by neutrals 
was Jesuits’ bark. This ‘‘ bark’’ warfare against 
Napoleon was an especially favorite mode of battle 
with Mr. Perceval. He did not place much reliance 
upon Wellington and his army; but he had un- 
bounded confidence that his own pro-fever tactics 
would prove more than a match for the military 
prowess of the French ruler. A more legitimate 
mark for Mr. Brougham’s unrivalled sarcasm can 
scarcely be imagined, and the opportunity was not 
neglected. ‘The Orders were, as we have said, 
rescinded, but not till after Mr. Perceval’s death. 
Mr. Brougham entered Parliament in 1810 as 
the nominee of the Earl of Darlington, afterwards 
Duke of Cleveland. The noble earl returned him 
for his borough of Camelford, vacated by the trans- 
lation of Lord Henry Petty to the Upper House as 
Marquis of Lansdowne. The new member of 
course attached himself to the whig opposition of 
those days; an opposition which, from various 
causes—the chief of which was the slight sympathy 
expressed by some of the leaders with the successes 
of the British arms against the French emperor— 
was about the feeblest and most unpopular known 
to the annals of English party warfare. It was 
not till the war had ceased, and the echoes of its 
triumphant conclusion had died away—or, to speak 
more correctly, had changed to a dismal, lugu- 
brious wail at the enormous charges entailed by so 
much glory—that discredited whiggery raised its 
head, and ‘‘ aggravated”’ its voice in time and uni- 
son with the rising storm of discontent, which at 
no distant day resolved itself into a passionate 
demand for parliamentary reform, realized to a 
great extent by the famous measure of Earl Grey 
for transferring the nomination of the House of 
Commons from the close-borough proprietary to the 
middle-classes of the three kingdoms. Besides 
his speeches relative to the Orders in Council, Mr. 
Brougham’s parliamentary efforts, till the dissolu- 
tion in 1812, were chiefly confined to the slavery 
question, upon which he early associated himself 
with Clarkson, Granville Sharp, Wilberforce, and 
other leading abolitionists. It was greatly owing 
to his exertions that in 1811 it was made felony for 
any British subject to engage in the slave-traffic. 
At the dissolution he contested Liverpool against 
Mr. Canning. He was beaten by a large majority, 
and remained out of Parliament till 1816, when he 
was again nominated by the Earl of Darlington, 
this time for his lordship’s borough of Winchelsea. 
Mr. Brougham was consequently not in the House, 
when Mr. Frederick Robinson (the Earl of Ripon) 
brought in, and, by the aid of ministers and the 
country party, carried (1815) his famous bill for 
maintaining wheat at ‘* the fair, legitimate’’ price 
of 80s. a quarter. Ina speech, however, which he 
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delivered on the 19th of April, 1816, upon agricul- 
tural distress—a disease which appears to be in- 
eradicable in this country by any mode of state 
treatment—he remarked ‘‘ that he was disposed to 
think favorably of it.”” The distress on this par- 
ticular occasion was said to have resulted from an 
agency over which acts of Parliament, however 
craftily framed, have no control—namely, a baffling 
continuance of fine weather, propitious seed-time 
and harvest-time, bringing forth such heavy crops 
that down corn would come spite of all the law- 
props in the world. This misfortune Lord Cas- 
tlereagh said was not confined to Great Britain. 
** In many parts of the continent,’’ quoth he, ** corn 
was such a drug that it would not pay for the labor 
of reaping!’? Mr. Brougham himself, if the truth 
must be told, was scarcely less brilliant upon the 
calamity of abundance than the secretary for foreign 
affairs. He, however, did not impute the distress 
so much to the favorable harvest-weather as to 
** excess of cultivation ;”’ and not entirely either to 
excess of cultivation, as the following passage of his 
speech clearly shows :—‘* Excess of cultivation is 
not the only cause of the evil we complain of, and 
may warn us against the error of imputing it to 
any one cause alone, for I am certainly disposed to 
rank the great extension of cultivation among the 
principal causes, or at least to regard it as lying at 
and near the foundation of the mischief.’”” Who 
shall say that inconsistency of opinion is not a vir- 
tue when he perceives the folly which such a man 
as Brougham could utter in 1816, upon a subject 
he discussed with truthful power and eloquence a 
quarter of a century afterwards? The reasoning 
we have quoted, however statesman-like and philo- 
sophical the ministry and their supporters might 
consider it, did not at all satisfy the country gen- 
tlemen, who insisted that as there was an act of 
Parliament avowedly intended to keep wheat at 
80s., it ought by some means or other to be raised, 
and then the country might have a chance of get- 
ting through its difficulties. They had not, unhap- 
pily, long to wait. To the plethora of agricultural 
distress succeeded scarcity and commercial ruin. 
On the 13th of March, 1817, manufacturing distress 
was the sad theme of Mr. Broughain’s eloquence, 
and a frightful picture of the state of the northern 
counties was exhibited to the House. Seasons of 
partial dearth followed, and a stern cry from fam- 
ishing millions rang through the land against the 
legislation which had interposed between labor and 
a free supply of food. This was the era of tumults, 
riots, menacing assemblages of men and women, 
with hunger at their hearts and unreasoning grief 
and rage in their thoughts and upon their tongues 
—stifled for a while by the blood poured forth at 
Manchester, and the stringent provisions of the Six 
Acts. A mournful time for all men, save indeed 
the reckless demagogue and incendiary, who traded 
on the deep indignation of the multitude, and 
incited them to deeds which gave a color of necessity 
to the high-handed measures of the cabinet. Mr. 
Brougham and others resisted the more objection- 
able of the new enactments, unsuccessfully of 
course. The measures passed, some misguided 
people were made examples of, and discontent was 
exultingly said to be ‘* put down’’—after the old 
fashion of thrusting it out of sight—there to germ- 
inate in a rank, untended soil, and in due season 
again burst forth with augmented power and una- 
bated virulence. 

About this time Mr. Brougham directed his 
attention to the flagrant abuses which in the lapse 
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of time had crept into the numerous educational 
and other corporation charities of England, in 
respect of which he discovered and exposed prac- 
tices the most scandalous and revolting. After 
several speeches, which enlisted a large amount 
of public opinion in his support, an expensive com- 
mission was appointed to inquire into and report 
upon the alleged abuses. Little ultimate good was 
effected, if we are to believe Jeremy Bentham, 
who many years afterwards accused Brougham 
of allowing the subject to be frittered away, and 
declared that the only result was a batch of expen- 
sive chancery suits. The utilitarian sage, it is 
well to remark, had no very great esteem or liking 
for Brougham. Bentham, a man of much originality 
of thought and considerable meutal power, had one 
grand fixed idea, to which all others were sub- 
sidiary, and this was, that utilitarian ‘‘ codification”’ 
was the sovereign panacea for all human ills; ‘a 
system whereby,’’ remarks Mr. Carlyle with his 
usual caustic humor, “‘ any people, for a reasonable 
consideration, may be accommodated with a patent 
code—more easily than curious individuals with 
patent breeches, for the people does not need to be 
measured first.’”, Mr. Brougham, although friendly 
to many of the law reforms suggested by the great 
master of codification, demurred to many of his 
suggestions, and a kind of civil enmity arose 
between them. Bentham thought too, that Broug- 
ham had set the ‘* Edinburgh Review” upon him, 
and informed him of hissuspicion. Mr. Brougham 
indignantly denied the dishonoring imputation. 
‘* How can you imagine,”’ he says in a note dated 
November 21, 1831, Hill Square, ‘‘ that I could 
ever have let slip the dogs in R. at you?” A 
preposterous accusation truly ; indeed, it was de- 
clared in the same note that Lord Brougham—this 
was after he was chancellor—had almost quarrelled 
with his friend Jeffrey for inserting the offensive 
article. Jeremy Bentham does not appear to have 
been withal effectually mollified ; and for this sup- 
posed offence, or other more positive ones, he in- 
dited the following lines, which his editor, Dr. 
Bowring, calls a jeu d’esprit : its more appropriate 
title is that of a jeu de mots ; and not, to our judg- 
ment, a very brilliant one either :— 


O Brougham! a strange mystery you are ; 
Nil fuit unquam sibi tam dispar ; 

So foolish and so wise, so great, so small, 
Everything now—to-morrow nought at all. 


It is quite evident, therefore, that we must receive 
Mr. Bentham’s dictum upon the utter failure of 
Mr. Brougham’s exertions in the matter of corpo- 
ration-charities with much reserve. The learned 
gentleman’s letter to Sir Samuel Romilly upon 
the subject breathes a tone of earnest sincerity, of 
resolute indignation, which justifies the belief that 
nothing was neglected on his part to correct the 
evils which he so eloquently denounced. And alarge 
allowance must be made for the powerful influ- 
ences which, in those days especially, could be 
brought into successful opposition to the exertions 
of an individual member of Parliament, however 
sincere, able, and earnest he might be. 

A series of events which shook the kingdom to 
its centre, affording as they did arallying-cry for all 
the otherwise discordant griefs, resentments, dis- 
contents of the people, occurred in 1820. We al- 
lude to the arrival in England of Queen Caroline, to 
claim the crown-matrimonial, legally devolved upon 
her by the demise of George III., and the subse- 
quent proceedings before the House of Lords. Mr. 
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Brougham had been for some time law-adviser to 
the unfortunate lady when Princess of Wales; he 
was now her majesty’s attorney-general—Mr., now 
Lord Denman, was the queen’s solicitor-general— 
Mr. Wilde, the present lord chancellor—Mr. Tin- 
dal, who died chief-justice of the Common Pleas— 
Mr. Williams, who succeeded to the bench—and 
Dr. Lushington, were also of counsel to her maj- 
esty. We have no wish to revive the painful 
memories connected with the prosecution of the 
queen—to recall what were on every account best 
forgotten. We have merely to remark that Mr. 
Brougham and his able coadjutors displayed great 
professional talent and vigorous eloquence in the 
conduct of a case beset with unexampled difficul- 
ties, and urged with unscrupulous legal acumen 
and power. Mr. Sergeant Copley (Lord Lynd- 
hurst) was the king’s solicitor-general ; upon him 
fell the chief burden of the prosecution, and it 
cannot be denied that he sustained it with giant 
vigor and ability. The speech of Mr. Brougham 
in defence, after the hearing of the king’s witnesses 
in support of the Bill of Pains and Penalties, pro- 
duced a great effect at the time out of doors; but 
read now, when emotions of compassion, sorrow, 
indignation, no longer color and light up the 
speaker’s periods, affects the mind but feebly. It 
displays much logical acuteness, skilful contrasts 
of evidence, abundance of the suppressio veri and 
sug gestio falsi, ever freely indulged in by practised 
and successful counsel, but there are few bursts of 
the electric eloquence which one might have ex- 
pected to leap from the burning lips of a fiery and 
indignant orator in the presence of such an accu- 
sation. The peroration, which has been much 
praised, is short enough for quotation :—‘* My 
lords, I pray you to pause; I do earnestly beseech 
you to take heed. You are standing on the brink 
of a precipice—then beware. It will go forth your 
judgment if sentence shall go against the queen. 
But it will be the only judgment you ever pro- 
nounced which, instead of reaching its object, will 
return and bound back upon those who gave it. 
Save the country, my lords, from the horrors of 
this catastrophe ; save yourselves from this peril ; 
rescue the country, of which you are the orna- 
ments, but in which you can flourish no longer 
when severed from the people than the blossom 
when cut off from the roots and stem of the tree. 
Save the country, that you may continue to adorn 
it; save the crown, which is jeopardized—the 
aristocracy, which is shaken ; save the altar, which 
must stagger with the blow that rends its kindred 
throne. You have said, my lords—you have 
willed—the church and the king have willed—that 
the queen should be deprived of its solemn service. 
She has instead of that solemnity the heartfelt 
prayers of the people. She wants no prayer of 
mine ; but I do now pour forth my humble suppli- 
cation at the Throne of Mercy, that that mercy 
may be poured down upon the people in a larger 
measure than the merits of its rulers deserve, and 
that your hearts may be turned to justice.” 

The accessories of a crowded, eminent, and atten- 
tive auditory—the presence of the distinguished, ill- 
starred personage whose fate was trembling in the 
balance—the breathless excitement of the people, 
gave a force and effect to this elaborate rhetoric 
which intrinsically it cannot be said to possess. 
Indeed, the most successful speeches upon subjects 
of passing interest are generally the least readable 
in aftertimes, and for the very obvious reason, that 
the personal allusions, the telling sneer, the veiled 
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but bitter virulence, which elicit the applause of a 
contemporary audience, lose all point with the 
passing away of the circumstances and memories 
which gave them significance and power. It is 
this which renders Hansard such dismal reading, 
and has wrecked every effort made to force politi- 
cal speeches into the abiding literature of the coun- 
try. 

The shining phrases we have quoted were lost 
upon the peers, who read the Bill of Pains and 
Penalties a second time by a considerable majority. 
In consequence, however, of the retention of the 
divorce-clause—voted for by the whigs—several of 
the supporters of the bill divided against the third 
reading, which, being carried by a majority of nine 
only, the measure was abandoned amidst the jubi- 
lant exultation of the great majority of the nation, 
and Mr. Brougham was a power in the state. 

The obstreperous applause which greeted Mr. 
Brougham’s successful exertions in defence of his 
royal client drowned the murmurs which a remark- 
able bill he brought into Parliament on the 28th of 
June, 1820—with a view to provide gratuitous 
education for the poor of England and Wales— 
excited amongst dissidents from the established 
church, or *‘ squeamish sectaries,’’ as the learned 
gentleman politely termed them. It was nothing 
less than a scheme for placing the education of the 
people under the sole, irresponsible control of the 
established clergy. Schools were to be founded 
upon the recommendation or presentment of a 
grand jury—of a rector, vicar, perpetual curate or 
actual incumbent of a parish—or of two justices of 
the peace acting for an ecclesiastical district, the 
appeal as to the necessity of the school lying to 
the magistrates at quarter-sessions. The salary 
of the schoolmaster was to be not less then £20 
nor more than £30 a year, and no one could be a 
candidate for the office without a certificate of 
character and ability from a clergyman of the es- 
tablishment. The rate-payers might, however, at 
a properly-convened meeting presided by the senior 
parish-officer, raise the master’s salary, ‘*‘ with the 
permission of the resident parson.’’ But the most 
extraordinary feature of the measure, coming from 
such a quarter, was the absolute veto given to the 
elergyman upon the appointment of the master, as 
well as a power of summary dismissal ; and if the 
rate-payers elected a person whom he disapproved, 
he could peremptorily annul their choice, and 
order a fresh election. This, as Mr. Brougham 
emphatically remarked, ‘* would give the parson a 
veto not nominal but real.’? No question that it 
would; but why the rate-payers were to assemble 
and go through the farce of an illusive nomination 
is difficult of comprehension. The improvement 
of the old educational establishments of the country 
was also a professed object of the bill. The introduc- 
tory speech was thoroughly an established-church 
speech. Mr. Brougham’s first principle was, that 
a religious education was the great desideratum— 
the indispensably one thing needful ; and from this 
premise it followed, according to him, that that 
which could alone afford a security ‘‘ that this 
system would be a religious one, was placing it 
under the control of those who taught the doctrines 
ef the church.”’ ‘ Let the House,’’ said the 
learned gentleman, ‘‘ look at the glacrity, the zeal, 

‘the established clergy manifested for the education 
ef the poor. . . . The clergy were the teachers 
of the poor—not only teachergef religion, but, in 
the eye of the law, teachers generally. What, 
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they should have control over those who were 
elected to assist them? . . . It did appear to him 
that the system of public education should be 
closely connected with the church of England as 
established by law. He stated this after mature 
consideration, and he was anxious to make the 
statement, because on a former occasion he did not 
go quite so far as he now did. He had then ab- 
stained from going so far, because he dreaded the 
opposition of the sectaries.’’ 

n another passage of this curious speech he 
alludes to the high salaries of masters of grammar- 
schools upon ancient foundations, which he would 
not, if he had the power, by any means reduce, al- 
though contrasting so strangely with the bare exist- 
ence allotted by his bill to the new school-masters. 
The disparity, he said, ‘‘ would be an advantage 
analogous to that which existed in the church. 
Many persons objected that in the church one indi- 
vidual should have 20,000/. a year, while another 
labored for 507. a year; but the good must be 
weighed with the bad, and this good would be found 
in the disparity of income, that by how much 20,0001. 
was superior to 50/., was the character improved 
and the class raised of the person who had 50/., but 
who had a prospect of obtaining 20,0007. 

We offer no opinion upon the wisdom or jus- 
tice of the scheme of education proposed by Mr. 
Brougham’s measure, and illustrated by his speech. 
Many, very many sincere, estimable persons, we 
are quite aware, are of opinion that to the church, 
and to the church alone, as by law established, 
should the education of the people be confided. 
Many others, equally estimable and sincere, may, 
for aught we know, agree with Mr. Brougham, 
that a splendidly-endowed hierarchy, in contrast 
with a wretchedly underpaid working clergy, is 
advantageous, and promotes the efficiency of hum- 
ble, earnest, self-sacrificing pastors; that, in fact, 
according to the quotation from Burke, with which 
Mr. Brougham enforced his proposition, ‘ the 
church raises her mitred head in palaces,’’ not to 
gratify and enrich the wearer of the mitre, the 
dweller in the palace—by no means; quite the re- 
verse indeed—and solely for the sake of the poor 
curate vegetating upon 50/.a year. We offer in 
this place, we repeat, no opinion upon the abstract 
truth, wisdom, and beauty of these dicta, but we do 
confidently affirm that they do not at al] harmonize 
with the general idea entertained of Mr. Brougham 
in his palmy and triumphant days; and for this, 
amongst other reasons, we think that he was from 
the first in a great degree misunderstood, and that 
his loss of popularity has been brought about, not 
so much because he has retrograded in liberality of 
sentiment, as because his former admirers have dis- 
covered their partial mistake. 

There was ample excuse for the general error. 
In the year 1821, Mr. John Ambrose Williams, the 
proprietor of the ‘* Durham Chronicle,’ published 
an article in that paper upon the refusal of the Dur- 
ham clergy to allow the church-bells to be tolled 
on occasion of the death of the ‘* murdered’’ queen, 
as she was frequently designated, which so offended 
those gentlemen that ‘they caused a criminal infor- 
mation to be filed against Mr. Williams for libel ; 
and in 1822 the case came before a jury at Durham, 
Mr. Scarlett, attorney-general for the palatinate, 
appearing for the prosecution. Mr. Brougham was 
retained for the defence ; and in a speech overflow- 
ing with the bitterest irony, regaled the public with 
quite another dissertation upon the advantages of a 


then, he asked, could be more natural than that! magnificently-endowed church hierarchy, from that 
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which he had delivered in the House of Commons. 
The following passage cannot, perhaps, be equalled, 
certainly it cannot be surpassed, as a specimen of 
mocking persiflage :—‘‘ His majesty,’’ said Mr. 
Brougham, ‘‘ almost at the time I am now speak- 
ing, is about to make a progress through the north- 
ern provinces of this island, accompanied by certain 
of his chosen counsellors—a portion of men who 
enjoy unenvied, and in an equal degree, the admi- 
ration of other countries and the wonder of their 
own. In Scotland the prince will find much loyal- 
ty, great learning, and some splendor—the remains 
of a great monarchy and the institutions which made 
it flourish; but, strange as it may seem, and to 
many who hear me incredible, from one end of the 
country to the other there is no such a thing as a 
bishop—not such a thing to be found from the 
Tweed to John o’Groat’s House ; not a mitre, no; 
not so much as a minor canon, or even a rural 
dean, so entirely rude and barbarous are they in 
Scotland. In such utter darkness do they sit that 
they support no cathedral, maintain no pluralists, 
suffer no non-residence ; nay, the poor, benighted 
creatures ate ignorant ever of tithes! Not a sheep 
nor a lamb, nor a pig, nor the value of a plough 
penny, do the hapless mortals render from year's 
end to year’s end. Piteous as their lot is, what 
makes it infinitely more touching is to witness the 
return of good for evil in the demeanor of this 
wretched race. Under all this cruel neglect of 
their spiritual concerns they are actually the most 
loyal, contented, moral, and religious people any- 
where perhaps to be found in the world. Let us 
hope (many indeed there are not far off who will 
with unfeigned devotion pray) that his majesty 
may return safe from his excursion to such a coun- 
try—an excursion most perilous to a certain portion 
of the church should the royal mind be infected 
with a taste for cheap establishments, a working 
clergy, and a pious congregation.” 

And when did irreverence indulge in more bitter 
jibing than the eulogist of the state establishment 
permitted himself in the following sentences ’—** If 
there is any part of England in which an ample li- 
cense ought to more especially be admitted in dis- 
cussing such matters, I say without hesitation it is 
in this very bishopric where, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, you live under a palatine prince—the Lord of 
Durham ; where the endowment of the hierarchy, 
I may not call it enormous, but I trust I shall be 
permitted without offence to term it splendid ; where 
the establishment, I dare not whisper proves grind- 
ing to the people, but I will rather say is an incal- 
culable, inscrutable blessing, only it ¢s prodigiously 





* large; showered down in a profusion somewhat 
overpowering, and laying the inhabitants under a) 
load of obligation overwhelming by its weight.’ 
This irritating sarcasm could not have been nec- | 
essary for the defence of Mr. Brougham’s client. 
It would rather insure a conviction froma Durham | 
special jury, and a heavy sentence, if the judge had | 
been as hotly zealous fur the establishment as the | 
counsel for the defendant showed himself in his | 
speech on the abortive education bill. In fact, John | 
Ambrose Williams was found guilty, but owing to 
a technical defect in the proceedings he was never 
called up to receive judgment. We do not quote 
these widely-opposite speeches with any view to) 
raise the cuckoo ery of inconsistency against Mr. | 
Brougham. All wise men are necessarily incon- | 
sistent men—always with the exception of those 
highly-favored persons who have enjoyed the ines- | 


timable privilege of being born wise. Congenital | 
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wisdom and experience are, few will deny, rare 
gifts, deficiency in which may indeed be a misfor- 
tune, but can scarcely be deemed a crime; we 
therefore merely reproduce the passages we have 
transcribed, as examples of the rhetorical exagger- 
ation which has induced so many persons to doubt 
the honesty and purity of Lord Brougham’s motives. 
The pendulum's centre of gravity is the mean of its 
oscillations ; and we have no doubt that both when 
dilating upon the great blessing, in a national sense, 
of a splendidly-endowed hierarchy and an indigent, 
working ministry, and triumphantly contrasting the 
assumed apostolical simplicity of the Scottish kirk 
with the gorgeous English state establishment, Mr. 
Brougham was truly and sincerely the friend of a 
modestly yet amply-endowed church; and in con- 
tending for a monopoly of education being secured 
to the orthodox clergy, intended merely that liberty 
of education should only be so far trammelled as to 
insure that infidelity or atheism should not be pro- 
mulgated at the expense of a Christian community. 
But men of the world, busy in their vocations, have 
no time to reconcile such apparent contradictions, 
and hence have rashly concluded that Lord Brougham 
has been chiefly anxious to show how admirably, 
and with what force and verve he can argue either 
side of a question, however complicated, difficult, 
or abstruse it may be. Hence want of confidence 
in the reality of his convictions, followed by cold- 
ness and distrust. 

During the proceedings against Queen Caroline, 
Mr. Canning, who had previously declared that he 
would be no party to the prosecution about to be 
instituted against a lady whom he had known as 
‘the life, grace, and ornament of society,’’ went 
over, on a well-paid special embassy, to Lisbon. 
What he effected, or for what public purpose he 
proceeded thither, is only known to persons having 
access to the archives of the Foreign Office. His 
appointment to this lucrative mission kept him at 
all events out of the turmoil of party-politics till the 
grave had closed over Mr. Brougham’s illustrious 
client. Subsequently Mr. Canning was about to 
proceed to India as governor-general, when the 
death, by his own hand, of Lord Castlereagh opened 
the way to his reéntry of the cabinet as secretary 
of state for foreigu affairs. Mr. Canning had always 
been a strenuous advocate of Catholic emancipation, 
but it was now rumored ‘that he had taken office 
with a secret understanding to abandon the question 
in substance while he continued to sustain it in 
words.’’ This charge was, it is now well known 
from Lord E!don's published correspondence, true 
of the right honorable gentleman when, in 1827, he 
obtained the premiership, but whether the same 
corrupt understanding existed when he entered the 
Liverpool cabinet as foreign secretary we have no 
positive means of judging. Mr. Brougham at all 
events believed so; and in the course of his speech, 
on the 17th April, 1823, in advocacy of the Cath- 
olic claims, accused Mr. Canning of ‘‘ the most 
monstrous truckling for the purpose of obtaining 
office that the whole history of political tergiverse- 
tion could present.”’ As these words passed the 
orator’s lips, Mr. Canning started to his feet, and 
exclaimed in a clear, sonorous voice: ‘I rise to 
say that this is false!’’ A dead silence of some 
duration ensued ; then mutual friends interposed ; 
the good offices and authority of Mr. Speaker were 
invoked and exercised ; and, finally, the offensive 
words on both sides were declared to have been 
uttered in a parliamentary sense only, and were 
therefore without meaning or significance. The 
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papers of the following day remarked approvingly 
upon the magnanimity displayed by the two gentle- 
men, who were seen, not long after the painful oc- 
currence, to shake hands in the lobby of the House, 
with a resigned acquiescence in the peaceful ter- 
mination of the quarrel quite touching. 

In 1825 Mr. Brougham was elected Jord rector 
of the university of Glasgow, beating Sir Walter 
Scott by one vote—that of Sir James Mackintosh. 
The inaugural discourse was written, the author 
states, during the business of the northern circuit. 
There is nothing in it which might not have been 
so written by a much less gifted man than Mr. 
Brougham. Its chief aim was to impress upon the 
students the infinite superiority of classical learning, 
as the erudition embalmed in the dead languages is 
termed, over all other as a means of disciplining 
the intellect and forming the taste of the scholar. 
This assumption, which time—the generally slow 
but infallible solver of ingenious fallacies—is now 
rapidly disposing of, is made to include the art of 
poetry. ‘* The great things of poetry and elo- 
quence,”’ says Mr. Brougham, ‘* have been done by 
men who cultivated the mighty exemplars of Athe- 
nian genius with daily and with nightly devotion.” 
This is nothing like the truth as regards English, 
Scottish, and American poetry and eloquence. Em- 
erson forcibly remarks upon the absurdity of insist- 
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eloquent orator, that pursuit is the most noble which 
is the most useful to humanity, not that which 
is most pleasant or self-honoring ; and it may not 
be doubted that in the busy walks of ambitious life 
there are means and opportunities of usefulness as 
manifold and great as can be found in studious 
leisure and retirement. Work, useful work, is 
always noble, of whatever kind it be, the sole differ- 
ence being that the capability of useful literary ex- 
ertion is confined to comparatively few persons ; 
but the nobleness of the work is to be measured by 
the spirit and motive of the worker, not by the 
rarity of the power which is brought to the task. 
To shut one’s self up in bookish seclusion from the 
world, in order to gratify a love of study for its own 
sake, is anything but noble, resulting as it clearly 
must from the hermit-spirit, than which nothing 
can be more entirely, thoroughly selfish ; for is it 
not prompted by a desire to escape from the duties, 
anxieties, and cares of active life to the self-hugging 
; quietude and safety of a solitary, unsympathizing 
| joy? ‘Taken as a whole, the inaugural discourse 
| must, we think, be pronounced inferior to orations 
| by other lord rectors, and of course to what Mr. 
| Brougham, had he given himself more time, might 
| unquestionably have himself produced. 

| The parliamentary life of Mr. Brougham till 
| 1830 was one of brilliant and useful exertion. 





ing that the mind of the country should be directed | Champion of Roman Catholic emancipation, friend 
in its best years on studies which lead to nothing. | of the slave, denouncer of the Holy Alliance, his 
Greek and Latin, it appears from him, went sudden-| fearless and mighty advocacy of freedom and the 
ly out of fashion with the shrewd students of Amer-| rights of conscience stirred and elated the national 


ica; and * to the astonishment of all, the self-made 
men took even ground at once with the oldest of the 
regular graduates, and in a few months the most 
conservative circles of Boston and New York had 


quite forgotten who of their gownsmen was college- | 


bred and who was not.”? ‘This is perhaps an over- 


statement of the objections to the dead-language | 


idolism which has so long, for many easily-appre- 
ciable reasons, prevailed ; butas regards ‘* poetry”’ 
there can be no question of the incorrectness of Mr. 
Brougham’s dictum. Indeed, in another sentence 
of the inaugural discourse, we have a hesitating ad- 
mission of its fallacy. ‘* Among poets,”’ he says, 
** there is hardly an exception to this rule, unless 
may be so deemed Shakspeare—an exception to all 
tules.’’ A very significant exception, it must be 
admitted ; and Burns! how could a Scotsman for- 
get the decisive exception which Burns presents to 
this pretended rule? ‘Take from Anglo-Saxon 


poetry and eloquence all which has been written | 


and uttered by men who knew ‘little Latin and 
less Greek,”’ and you might in very trath ery ‘* Ich- 
abod, Ichabod—the glory is departed!’’ ‘The dis- 
course has the following vigorous passage, in the 
practical verity of which we should be happy to 
believe :—‘* The great truth has finally gone torth 
to all the ends of the earth, that man shall no longer 
render an account to man for his belief, which he 
an no more control than he can the height of his 
stature or the color of his hair.”” Mr. Brougham’s 
assertion of the superiority of literary pursuits to 
all others—especially over those of ambitious, 
worldly men—might have produced more effect on 
the students if the practice of the moralist had been 


| heart with remarkable power and effect. Who 

will forget that heard the following denunciation 
| of the despotic league which had just put down 

liberty in the Italian and Iberian peninsulas !—and 
who can think without pain and mortification that 
| the Henry Brougham who, on the 4th February, 

1823, so eloquently denounced and defied the op- 
pressors of the continent, is the Lord Brougham 
who, a quarter of a century later, cheered on Austria 
and Russia to their evil work, praised ‘* the noble 
conduct of the Austrian captains,’’ and mocked the 
efforts of ‘‘ the rebellious clubs of Milan?’ ‘It is 
not,’’ said Mr. Brougham—* it is not against free- 
| dom onthe Ebro or freedom on the Mincio they 

make war ; it is against freedom—against freedom 
wherever it is to be found—treedom by whomsoever 
enjoyed—freedom by whatever means achieved, by 
whatever institutions secured. Freedom is the ob- 
| ject of their implacable hate. For its destruction 
they are ready to exhaust every resource of force 
and fraud. All the blessings which it bestows, all 
the establishments in which it is embodied, the mon- 
uments that are raised to it, and the miracles that 
are wrought by it, they hate with the malignity of 
demons, who tremble while they are compelled to 
adore, for they quiver by instinct at the sound of its 
name. And let us not deceive ourselves ; these 
despots can have but little liking towards this nation 
| and its institutions ; more especially our Parliament 
| and press. Aslongas England remains unenslaved, 
| as long as the Parliament continues a free and open 
| tribunal, to which the oppressed of all nations under 
the sun can appeal against their oppressors, how- 
| ever mighty and exalted, so long will England be 


| 














in harmony with his precepts. ‘* To me,’’ exclaims | the object of their hate, and of machinations some- 
the lord rector—‘*to me, calmly revolving these | times carried on covertly, sometimes openly, but 
things, such pursuits seem far more noble objects; always pursued with the same unremitting activity 
of ainbition than any upon which the vulgar herd | and pointed to the same end.’”’ To perceive how 
.of busy men lavish prodigal their restless exertions.’’ | lamentably time and circumstance have dimmed and 
This is a venerable saying, but its truth is not so, distorted the once clear views of this great orator 
incontestable as its age. With all deference tothe! upon the foreign policy of Great Britain, it is only 
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necessary to glance at the following recommenda- 
tion, addressed in 1849 to the House of Lords upon 
the desirableness of an intimate political alliance 
with Russia :—‘* We should avail ourselves of the 
establishment of a republic in France to ally our- 
selves with a mighty empire which is impregnable 
in itself, and has resources which no other country 
possesses, even pecuniary, as well as military 
resources.”? This was said but a few days before 
the ruler of the ‘‘ mighty empire,’’ possessed of 
unrivalled pecuniary resources, was under the ne- 
cessity of asking the English people to lend him 
money, at an exorbitant rate of interest, to finish 
the railway from St. Petersburg to Moscow ! 

But let us not dwell upon se painful a contrast. 
The law-reforms urged by Mr. Brougham, elo- 
quently, but for the moment unsuccessfully, were 
of the wisest, and did him honor ; and in the set- 
tlement of the emancipation question, in 1829, he 
took a zealous and decided part, supporting the 
Wellington-Peel cabinet with his utmost power. 
His popularity increased daily; and although he 
still sat for a close borough—that of Knaresbor- 
ough, the Duke of Cleveland, his former nomina- 
tor, supporting the general policy of the Welling- 
ton ministry—he was one of the most important 
members of the House, as well as one of the most 
influential men in the country. We may here re- 
mark that Mr. Brougham always exhibited a great 
deal of shyness and indecision in the matter of par- 
liamentary reform. Not only did he treat Jeremy 
Bentham’s scheme of universal suffrage—not ex- 
cluding idiots (this was one of the utilitarian phi- 
Jusopher’s amusing crotchets) with unsparing ridi- 
cule, but others of a moderate and sober character 
met with but faint support at his hands. At one 
time his plan of organic reform appears only to 
have contemplated the reconstruction and enlarge- 
ment of the Scottish constituencies, and this chiefly 
as an experiment to ascertain how far innovation was 
likely to prove safe and expedient. William Cob- 
bett was constantly twitting ‘* Lawyer Brougham’”’ 
with his indifference or hostility to parliamentary 
reform. Mr. Brougham’s own experience had 
not hitherto been of a nature to incline him to re- 

rd large constituencies with affection or esteem. 
fie had been, as before stated, defeated at Liver- 
pool by Mr. Canning, and twice he unsuccessfully 
contested the county of Westmoreland with the 
Lowther family. The time at last arrived for a 
striking reversal of this apparent denial of confi- 
dence on the part of the electoral body. In 1830 
the tomb closed over his majesty George IV., and 
@ numerous and influential requisition soon after- 
wards invited Mr. Brougham to offer himself as a 
candidate for the representation of the great county 
of York. He complied with the invitation ; and 
although second on the poll to Lord Morpeth, there 
can be no question that Henry Brougham, with no 
claim on the suffrages of the electors but his pub- 
lic character and qualifications, was, as he proudly 
styled himself, the representative of Yorkshire, in 
a more strict and positive sense than the noble and 
amiable lord and others, who owed their seats in a 

reat degree to traditional and family influence. 
t was a stirring time on the continent as well as 
in England. ‘The long pent-up indignation of the 
French people against the assumptions of an igno- 
ble despotism had at last exploded, and shattered 
to atoms the throne of the elder Bourbons. The 
new government had not yet had time to develop 
its true character and mission, although 
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What seemed its head 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on ; 


and the victorious shouts of the French people were 
reéchoed from almost every hustings, and from 
every popular body in Great Britain. The aspect 
of the opposition on the meeting of Parliament was 
exulting, defiant. Mr. Brougham, the acknowl- 
edged leader of the liberal party in the House of 
Commons, was brimful of triumph; not that he 
expected, nor would, so he said, accept of office 
under any circumstances. ‘‘ When I| was returned 
for Yorkshire,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ I made my elec- 
tion between power and the people.’’ But he re- 
jeiced in the nation’s joy, and eagerly girded up 
his loins for the great struggle which he and all 
men felt instinctively was close at hand. The 
abrupt and impolitic declaration of the Duke of 
Wellington against any change in the representa- 
tion of the people kindled the zeal of the opposition 
both within and without the walls of Parliament 
into a blaze, and Henry Brougham was the con- 
ducting-rod which discharged the consuming flame 
upon the heads of the ministry. After a fierce 
preliminary invective in allusion to the Duke of 
Wellington’s speech, he exclaimed, looking Sir 
Robert Peel and Sir George Murray full in the face : 
‘** Him we scorn not; it is you we scorn—you, his 
mean, base, fawning parasites !’’ Sir Robert was 
in a moment on his feet, and in a voice as angry 
and contemptuous as that of his assailant, denied 
‘* that he was the parasite of any man.’’ The up- 
roar and confusion excited by language so unusual 
lasted for some time ; but at length, according to 
immemorial usage on such occasions, the offensive 
expressions were pronounced to be merely par- 
liamentary, and Mr. Brougham went on with his 
speech. Very soon afterwards the ministry were 
out of office, and the country knew that Earl Grey 
had been sent for, and had undertaken to construct 
a cabinet upon the principles of peace, retrench- 
ment, and reform. It seemed at first that Mr. 
Brougham would not be in the ministry. He him- 
self declared he should not, and he gave notice in 
the House of Commons that he would bring for- 
ward his motion on parliamentary reform let who 
would be minister. There was evidently some 
hitch or hesitation about his appointment to or ac- 
ceptance of office. Some of the newspapers ad- 
verse to the cabinet in embryo asserted that Mr. 
Brougham was first offered the attorney-general- 
ship by Earl Grey, and the only answer the learned 
gentleman made to the insulting propositi¢n was 
tearing and trampling upon the official letter in 
presence of the messenger who brought it. He, 
the leader of the opposition in the lower house, 
and the member for Yorkshire, attorney-general ! 
Monstrous! At last it was announced that Mr. 
Brougham was to be lord high chancellor! The 
news was received, literally, with a shout of 
mingled terror and exultation. Henry Brougham 
a lord! and, moreover, a lord chancellor! Why, 
that alone in those days looked like a revolution. 
Mr. Croker immediately accused the noble and 
learned baron of gross inconsistency in accepting 
office immediately after his declaration that he 
would not do so; to which the Jord chance}lor in- 
directly replied in the speech of which we have 
already quoted the most important sentences. ‘The 
deed was done—was irrevocable ; and the aston- 
ished lords went home to muse and moralize upon 
the ominous coincidence of Brougham’s appear 
ance at the head of the House of Peers and the 
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advent of the Asiatic cholera, just declared to be 
certain and imminent in these distracted king- 
doms. 

The admirers of the noble and learned lord, 
whose name was legion, felt great anxiety as to 
how their favorite would deport himself amongst 
the grave and reverend seigniors with whom he 
found himself so unexpectedly associated. He did 
not disappoint their expectations. Night after 
night, especially during the first session subsequent 
to his elevation, the lords were assailed and over- 
borne by atorrent of sparkling and nervous eloquence 
utterly new and strange to their noble House. It 
was a tribune of the people haranguing against 
privilege and prescription from the woolsack of 
the hereditary peers! Sight so portentous they 
had never seen, and it was some time before they 
could look the danger calmly in the face. When 
they did so, they quickly found there was no great 
cause for fear. The new chancellor they per- 
ceived was anything but the turbulent and irrever- 
ent demagogue they at first apprehended him to be ; 
and the feeling of virulent antagonism gradually 
subsided. It was long, however, before the at- 
mosphere of the august chamber had so far subdued 
his impetuous temperament that they could feel 
tolerably secure against a sudden infringement of 
the dignified courtesy usual to their House. On one 
occasion, we think in the third year of his chancellor- 
ship, a characteristic and amusing scene occurred. 
The House was thinly attended, and the Dukes of 
Wellington and Cumberland were sitting close to 
each other, conversing in a low tone of voice. The 
debate was a dull one, and the lord chancellor when 
speaking took occasion to remark that the epithet 
*¢ illustrious’’ was sometimes used in a conventional 
sense, implying no real merit or eminence in the 

erson so designated. ‘‘ For instance,’’ said he, 
laine sharply in the direction of the two convers- 
ing dukes, ‘* the Duke of Cumberland is illustrious 
by ‘courtesy’ only, but the Duke of Wellington 
is illustrious by his character and serVices.”?” A 
bombshell falling at the feet of the astonished dukes 
could not have more startled them—Wellington 
probably not so much. His royal highness of 
Cumberland was exceedingly indignant. ‘* Why,” 
he angrily demanded, ‘‘ had he, who had taken no 
= in the discussion, was not even listening to it, 

en dragged into it in that unseemly manner ?”’ 
The lord chancellor coolly replied, ‘* that it had 
suddenly occurred to him that his royal highness 
and the Duke of Wellington afforded apt illustra- 
tion of the truth he was endeavoring to enforee— 
that there was a vast and essential difference be- 
tween individuals illustrious ‘by courtesy’ and 
those who were illustrious by achievements and 
success.”” This was making matters worse ; and 
it was some time before the Duke of Cumberland 
could be pacified—his irritation being naturally 
greatly increased by the ironical nonchalance of 
the chancellor and the partially suppressed hilarity 
of other peers. 

The vicissitudes which marked the progress of 
the Reform Bill we need not dwell upon. Lord 
Brougham throughout the struggle displayed the 
restless energy which then distinguished him. 
The taunts he addressed to the peers upon the in- 
significaney, even in point of wealth, of the aris- 
tocracy, ‘* with all their castles, manors, rights of 
warren and rights of chase, and their broad acres 
reckoned at fifty years’ purchase,’’ when compared 
with the vast possessions of the middle-classes ; his 


assertion of their lordships’ inferiority to the indus- | 
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trious men of England—not indeed in grace of 
manners or refined elegance of taste, but in sober, 
practical wisdom—were applauded to the echo, 
and helped to confirm and extend the delusion 
which prevailed as to the domocratic tendencies of 
Lord Brougham’s mind. His greatly-praised 
speech upon the second reading of the bill strikes 
us, On perusing it now, as scarcely worthy of the 
speaker or of the occasion. It is far inferior to the 
addresses of Francis Jeffrey and Sir James Macke 
intosh on the same subject, both of which, because 
they were supericr to the sparkling mediocrity 
best adapted to a miscellaneous audience, fell dead 
and cold upon the House. There was also in Lord 
Brougham’s address a manifest indication of a wish 
for compromise, cleverly veiled as it may be, 
which would have greatly lowered his lordship in 
the estimation of the more eager reformers had it 
not been lost sight of in the glitter of the more 
showy passages, of the peroration especially, with 
its illustration, always effective, hackneyed as it 
is, of the fabled Siby!’s diminishing books and in- 
creasing price. The opening of the speech offers 
a striking specimen of the exaggeration which at 
times so greatly marred the beauty and effect of 
his lordship’s oratory :—‘‘ If I, now standing with 
your lordships on the brink of the most momentous 
decision that ever human assembly came to at any 
period of the world, and seeking to arrest you 
while it is yet time, in that position, could by any 
divination of the future have foreseen in my ear- 
liest years that I should have to appear here and 
to act as your adviser on a question of such awful 
importance, not only to yourselves but to your re- 
motest posterity, I should have devoted every day 
and every hour of that life to preparing myself for 
the task which I now almost sink under.”’ It is 
quite certain that if he had so devoted every day 
and hour of his life, he would never have de- 
livered that or any other speech from the wool 
sack. The first general election under the new 
law gave the Grey ministry an overwhelming ma 
jority. As the returns came in, the new danger, 
the great peril in this country of a too great suo 
cess, broke for a moment upon Lord Brougham’s 
mind, and he exclaimed, *‘ We shall be too 
strong !’’ Prophetic words, as the sequel abun. 
dantly proved. The ministry had encountered a 
fierce, able, almost desperate opposition, and the 
deadlier the struggle the more powerful did they 
emerge from it. They were now to grapple with 
a more insidious and fatal enemy—almost absolute 
political power; and they fell in public opinion 
almost as rapidly as they had risen. 

The first act of the reformed Parliament was to 
repeal the habeas-corpus act in Ireland, to substi- 
tute courts-martial for jury-trial, and to prohibit 
popular meetings in that country. However much 
Mr. O’Connell’s turbulence might appear to justify 
measures of repression, the passing of such an act 
at the dictation of a ministry could not but destroy 
the prestige of the new House—not perhaps in the 
opinion of those who opposed the reform measure, 
but certainly in that of the men who had so fiercely 
struggled to obtain it. Lord Brougham, as if de- 
sirous of attracting towards himself more than his 
due share of popular odium, ran riot in his advocacy 
of this penal enactment, and exulted with rainpant 
delight over the expedients devised for putting 


, down “‘ agitation’”’—language which from his lips 
, sounded very strangely. ‘To crown all, Sir An- 


drew Agnew’s preposterous bill for insuring the 
** bitter’? observance of the Sabbath, although sub- 
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sequently defeated, was read a second time by the 
decision of a majority of the new House. The 
disappointment was general, intense—unreasonably 
80, as subsequent experience has proved. Sir Rob- 
ert Peel read the new signs of the times with keen 
sagacity. The enthusiasm fur the whig ministry 
having utterly vanished, the next dissolution, when- 
ever it should come, must tell a tale, and the far- 
sighted baronet immediately began to organize 
‘liberal conservatism.’’ The maintenance of the 
corn-laws “in their integrity’? was made a cabinet 
question ; and coldness and disgust rapidly over- 
grew the once ardent and hopeful minds of the great 
movement party. Still it cannot be denied that 
great and wise measures were subsequently brought 
forward and passed by the Grey cabinet. For 
— of this, we need only mention the Slave- 

imancipation Act—the throwing open of the 
China trade—the modification, in a liberal sense, 
of the East India Company’s charter—the chan- 
cellor’s bankruptcy reforms—and the promise, at 
all events, of a popular reconstruction of municipal 
corporations. ‘They failed, however, to win back 
the confidence of the people. The early retirement 
of Lord Durham from the cabinet also told gravely 
upon the public mind: it was believed, and there 
is now no doubt correctly believed, that to him the 
comparatively wide sweep of the Reform Bill— 
especially the total disfranchisement of the clue bor- 
oughs—was mainly attributable. Lord Brougham 
was not for going so far. Ata meeting of liberal 
members held in 1830, on the day after the resig- 
nation of the Wellington-Peel cabinet, at Lord Al- 
thorp’s chambers, he said he should propose to cut 
off one member from every close borough, and to 
absolutely disfranchise some, ‘* but he greatly ques- 
tioned the expediency of wholly abolishing this 
class of seats.” In the session of 1834 the squab- 
bles, accusations, criminations, explanations of the 
ministry relative to the renewal of the court-mar- 
tial clauses of the Irish coercion bill, still further 
damaged the cabinet in public estimation. Lord 
Grey ultimately withdrew from office, and after 
much caballing and negotiation, Lord Melbourne’s 
* Jath-and-plaster’’ cabinet, as the ‘* Times”’ called 
it, was duly installed. The virulence which a 
portion of the conservative press had never ceased 
to manifest against Lord Brougham burst forth at 
this time with tenfold bitterness. Amongst other 
agreeable imputations, he was accused over and 
over again, and in almost direct terms, of habitual 
addiction to drink—a charge covertly repeated in 
the House of Lords by the Duke of Buckingham, 
who remarked that the noble and learned lord 
would no doubt carouse “ pottle deep’’ over the 
success of the intrigues which had removed Earl 
Grey from office. The lord chancellor retorted 
angrily upon his grace for assailing him with such 
‘* alehouse slang ;’’ and the dispute was apparently 
growing serious, when it was suggested, in behalf 
of the duke, that the words ‘ pottle deep’’ were 
Shakspeare’s, and consequently legitimate—ortho- 
dox; with which Shakspearian explanation the 
chancellor professed himself satisfied, and in his 
turn said that ‘‘ alehouse slang’’ was merely a par- 
liamentary periphrasis, conveying no meaning of a 
personally offensive or uncivil nature. The ac- 
cusation so perseveringly urged against Lord 
Brougham was a false and scandalousone. Intem- 


perance of speech he might be fairly enough 
charged with, but intemperance in drink was an 
utterly baseless and audacious falsehood. But 
worse, infinitely worse than the renewed rancor 
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of the conservative press and peers, was the tone 
assumed by the liberal papers, which either joined 
in the cry against the chancellor, or. coldly and fee- 
bly defended him. His foibles, once so carefully 
ignored or concealed, were openly and industri- 
ously paraded before the public eye, of course not 
without much exaggerative coloring. The follow- 
ing hit from an old friend, the ‘* Times,’’ seems a 
cruel and ungenerous one. It was called forth b 
an article in the ‘‘ Caledonian Mercury,” whieh 
denounced the arrogance of the leading journal, 
and accused it of aiming at the direction of the 
royal counsels. This article a correspondent of 
the ‘* Times’’ imputed to Lord Brougham. The 
Times thus replied: ‘* If we have sought to direct 
the royal counsels in the formation of a cabinet, we 
have not played contemptible and mountebank tricks 
to persuade people that we did direct those coun- 
sels, and that we were actually (when we were 
not) authorized to share with Lord Melbourne in 
the trust of submitting a cabinet to his majesty. 
We did not pretend to be honored with the king’s 
commands, nor with the royal confidence, while 
we knew the king would.sooner behold a mad dog 
enter his council-chamber than see us approach 
within five miles of Windsor. We never gave out 
to servants and hangers-on that we were going to 
Windsor when we ordered a post-chaise to take us 
no further than Putney Bridge.’’ All these imputa- 
tions were untrue, and the fact is certain that Lord 
Brougham did receive the king’scommands. Other 
graceful amenities, such as calling the chancellor 
‘* the cracked and crazy weathercock of the House 
of Lords,’’ were showered upon him by the same 
journal with liberal profusion. But this bitter and 
undisguised hostility was not shown till after Lord 
Brougham’s speech upon the new poor-law had de- 
livered him into his enemies’ hands. In order that 
the reader may fully appreciate the indiscretion 
committed by the noble and learned lord, it will be 
necessary fo run over a few of the circumstances 
connected with the introduction and enactment of 
that much-controverted measure. 

In 1882 a Commission of Inquiry into the causes 
of the growth of pauperism in England was ap- 
pointed by the Grey government. ‘The commis- 
sioncrs’ report determined the ministry to bring in 
a bill to provide, by a central board, possessed of 
ample powers, for the better, more economical, 
more salutary administration of relief to the poor 
destitute than could be hoped for from the discord- 
ant action of thousands of independent local boards, 
all more or less liable to be acted upon by disturb- 
ing causes, which could have no influence over a 
central imperial authority. This bill, although a 
very stringent one in many of its provisions, main- 
tained and embodied the principle of the old law— 
namely, that every necessitous person has an abso- 
lute claim or right torelief. It passed during Lord 
Melbourne’s administration, safely and without en- 
countering any very formidable opposition, through 
the House of Commons, under the judicious and’ 
temperate management of Lord Althorp, although 
the rumbling of the Times’ ‘‘ thunder,”’ and other 
indications of the tendency of popular opinion, em- 
phatically demonstrated that great circumspection 
and prudence were required in order to weaken or 
allay the growing apprehension already entertained 
by many thousands of persons, who suspected the 
new bill was a device conceived by the owners of 
fixed property to —— not only the abuses, but 
the very existence of a law which made the relief 
of destitution a legal obligation as well as a moral 
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duty. Under these circumstances the chancellor |the operation of the poor-law, for, being able to 
moved ihe second reading, in a speech which, spite | procure twelve shillings a week from the parish, 
of the innumerable interpretations, explanations, |they refused to put to sea except in fine calm 
and excuses afterwards offered in its defence, not| weather. This declamation was not indiscreet 
only gave the finishing blow to his own popularity, | because the facts were untrue, but because they 
but excited a storm of reprobation throughout the | were offensive, and wholly unnecessary to induce 
country, due not to the measure itself, but to the | the peers to pass the bill. We need not say, how- 
introductory speech with which the opponents of |ever, that many wise, and good, and great men 
the bill touk care effectually, and for a time inex-| rank to this day on the side of Lord Brougham in 
tricably, to confound it. The new law, as we have | the vexed question of the poor-law. 
before observed, embodied, like the old one, the} Of course the outcry against what the ‘‘ Times’? 
— that every necessitous person in England | called ‘‘ the shocking intimation given in one part 
as a right to relief, while Lord Brougham’s ex- | of the chancellor’s speech against relieving even 
ceedingly clever speech was mainly directed to|the aged, the helpless, and the sick,’’ became 
prove ‘‘ that the right to a share in a fixed fund | furious and unappeasable ; and calmly-judging men 
is the grand mischief of the poor-laws, with the | saw that the fall of the cabinet was at no distant 
seeds of which they were originally pregnant.’’|date inevitable. One word as to the excess of 
As if this were not enough aliment to feed the ris-| population and anti-poor-law theories propounded 
ing clamor out of doors, his lordship launched | by the Rev. Mr. Malthus, and eulogized by Lord 
into a laudation of the Rev. Mr. Malthus and his| Brougham. Without wishing to question the hu- 
doctrines, and with only one well-defined exception, | manity of the reverend gentleman, or disputing 
denounced the institution of hospitals for the shel-| the soundness of his views under certain circum- 
ter and relief of the sick and feeble. ‘* The safest, | stances—not certainly the circumstances of Great 
and perhaps the only perfect charity,”’ said the lord | Britain, with her magnificent colonies calling with 
chancellor, ‘‘ is a hospital for accidents or violent !the myriad voices of their glorious but solitary 
diseases, because no man is secure against such | rivers, their giant woods and fertile, far-stretching 
calamities. Next to this, perhaps a dispensary is | plains, upon the English, and Scotch, and Irish- 
the safest ; but this is doubtful, because a dispen-| man, to come forth and cultivate the fair earth 
sary is liable to abuse, and because, strictly speak-| which the Creator has given them—we may be 
ing, sickness is a thing which a prudent man should | permitted to doubt the possibility of successfully 
look forward to and provide against as part of the | applying his principles in such a state of society 
ills of life... .. But when I come to hospitals|as we see in England. We do not misrepresent 
fur old men—and old age is before all men, and | the views of Mr. Malthus when we say they point 
every man is every day nearer to that goal—all|to a day as early as may be consistent with pru- 
prudent men of independent spirit will in the vigor! dence and self-safety, when the state shall inex- 
of their days lay by sufficient to maintain them) orably refuse to relieve destitution, however in- 
when age shall have ended their labor. Hospitals, | curred or however lamentable. This may, for 
therefore, for the support of old men and women | aught we care to know, be true humanity, far-see- 
may, strictly speaking, be regarded as injurious in| ing wisdom, but it certainly could not be carried 
their effect upon the community.” out in England. A few deaths from the refusal 
Language like this from the lips of a fortunate | of food and shelter—and such results must under 
lawyer in the actual enjoyment of £14,000 a year,|the most favorable circumstances be expected as 
with a secured pension of £5000 on retirement long as improvidence, disease, misfortune, are inci- 
from office, seemed to the embittered spirits out of | dental to humanity—would raise a hurricane of 
doors very like triumphant mockery of care and popular indignation, in which not only the obnox- 
toil-worn men, although of course not so meant by | ious Jaw, but the most valued institutions of the 
the unaccommodating orator. The plain-speaking | country—property itself perhaps not excepted— 
he indulged in with respect to the ‘* wide-wasting | would be swept away amidst the tumult and uproar 
ruin’’ produced by the old poor-law—foreshadow- | of a strongly-feeling, and, upon this matter, ex- 
ing the swallowing up of their lordships’ rentals! citable and passionate people. The new poor-law 
unless some sharp remedy were speedily applied | proposition became law. It has since been purged 
—may be judged of from the following sentences: | of its more repulsive provisions, softened into a 
‘*T will not say that many farms have been actually | charitable but still firm and enlightened code, and 
abandoned—I will not say that many parishes have | is, we believe, in the main both considerate and 
been wholly given up to waste for want of occu-| corrective in its general operation. 
pants (1 know that there are instances of farms| Another and a very painful incident which oc- 
here and there, and of a parish—I think in the| curred about this time added greatly to the dis- 
county of Bucks—which have been reduced to this | favor into which the Melbourne cabinet and its 
state ;) but I will not say that as yet the system| chancellor had fallen. Mr. Justice Williams, a 
has so worked as to lay waste any considerable | newly-created whig judge, sentenced six Dorches- 
portion of territory.’’ All this was founded in | ter laborers to be transported for seven years under 
truth, and the details of the facts alluded to were | color of an obsolete statute against taking illegal 
fully given by Mr. George Nicholls, afterwards | oaths, originally enacted to repress mutiny in the 
one of the Poor-Law Commissioners; but it was| navy, but in reality for being members of an agri- 
answered that novconsiderable portion of the terri-| cultural trades-union. This cruel, impolitic, unjust 
tory of England could as yet have been thrown out | sentence Lord Brougham defended in his place in 
of cultivation, since it was well known that year | Parliament as wise, legal, and even merciful. He 
after year ‘‘ enclosure bills” for the reclamation! spoke to the winds, and a subsequent ministry 
and culture of poor lands had been more and more | were compelled to rescind the sentence. 
numerous. Qe statement he made relative to the| Immediately after the prorogation of Parliament 
world-famous Deal boatmen called forth a very| Lord Brougham made a tour through the north. 
angry and indignant remonstrance. Their hardi-|In Scotland the popularity of the venerable Earl 
hood and daring had, he declared, vanished under|Grey had not suffered nearly so much as in the 
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southern part of the island. The mock-representa- 
tion of that country under the old system, adminis- 
tered in modern times by the ‘‘ dynasty of Dundas,”’ 
was more illusory and insulting than that of Eng- 
land ; and the Scottish reformers, anxious to testify 
their gratitude to the distinguished man who had 
been chiefly instrumental in giving them a potential 
voice in the national councils, gave the earl a mag- 
nificent banquet on the Calton Hill, at which, it 
was said, 2768 persons were present from first to 
last. Lord Brougham was there, and made, as he 
always did, an able, telling speech. ‘* Fellow-cit- 
izens of Edinburgh,’’ exclaimed.the noble and learned 
lord with eloquent egotism—* fellow-citizens of 
Edinburgh, these handsare pure! In taking office, 
in holding office, in retaining office, I have sacrificed 
no feeling of a public nature, I have deserted no 
friend, I have abandoned no principle, I have for- 
feited no pledge, I have done no job, I have pro- 
moted no unworthy man, to the best of my knowl- 
edge ; I have not abused the ear of my royal master, 
and I have not deserted the cause of the people.” 
In another part of his harangue, he went out of his 
way to declaim against the rash and too eager 
innovators who wished to go faster than he, Lord 
Brougham, thought safe or expedient. This was 
caught up and observed upon by the Earl of Dur- 
ham, whose remark, delivered with strong empha- 
sis, that ‘‘ he for one regretted every hour which 
passed over the existence of recognized and unre- 
furmed abuses,’’ was received with shouts of ap- 
plause. The lord chancellor listened to the earl’s 
significant words, and the echoing cheers which 
followed them, with a flushed brow and kindling 
eye, but he offered no comment at the time. This 
incident was but a distincter revelation than had 
before been publicly given of a feud of some stand- 
ing between the two noble lords. Lord Durham 
was by this time well known to entertain more 
decided opinions than the chancellor; and by his 
early retirement from the Grey cabinet, after the 
passing of the Reform Act, he had avoided being 
compromised by their unpopular and halting meas- 
ures. ‘The quarrel was fanned and envenomed by 
the partisans on either side, and Lord Brougham 
threw out a defiance at Salisbury, which the Earl 
of Durham promptly replied to at the Glasgow 
banquet given in his honor. ‘* He has been 
pleased,’’ said Lord Durham, “ to challenge me to 
meet him in the House of Lords. I know well the 
meaning of the taunt. He is aware of his great 
superiority over me in one respect ; he is a prac- 
tised orator and powerful debater. Iamnot. I 
speak but seldom in Parliament, and always with 
reluctance in an assembly where I meet with no 
sympathy from an unwilling majority. Ie knows 
full well the advantage he has over me; and he 
knows, too, that in any attack which he may make 
on me in the House of Lords he will be warmly 
and cordially supported by them. With all these 
advantages | fear him not, and I will meet him 
there if it be unfortunately necessary to repeat what 
he has been pleased to term ‘ my criticisms.’ ’’ 
The wager of battle was thus by mutual consent to 
come off in the House of Peers on the meeting of 
Parliament. Long before that time arrived the 
following paragraph in the ‘‘ Times’’ of November 
15, 1834, announced the sudden dissolution of the 
Melbourne cabinet :—‘‘ The king has taken the 
opportunity of Lord Spencer’s death to turn out 
the ministry, and there is every reason to believe 
that the Duke of Wellington has been sent for. 
The queen has done it all.” 
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This note, it was reported at the time, was com- 
municated to the ‘“‘ Times’? by Lord Brougham 
himself. Be this as it may, its at first suspected 
authenticity the lapse of a few hours placed beyond 
doubt. The whigs were out, and Sir Robert 
Peel, then at Rome, was, by the advice of the 
Duke of Wellington, immediately sent for. The 
lord chancellor was permitted to retain office for 
a short time, in order that he might decide some 
partly-heard chancery cases; but at length, a sum- 
mons being received from the king to attend at the 
palace to deliver up the Great Seal, Lord Brougham 
bade a final adieu to official power. On the rein- 
stalment of the Melbourne ministry in 1835, the 
whigs, who, said the Times, ‘‘ had sworn at Lord 
Brougham, abjured him, heaped the opprobrium 
of all their manifold miscarriages on his head, 
scouted in all companies the notion of again co- 
operating with, much less applying to him again,” 
placed the Great Seal in commission ; and in order 
to the prevention of unseemly quarrels or awkward 
disclosures in the House of Peers, the Earl of Dur 
ham was prevailed upon to accept the embassy to 
St. Petersburg. 

The official life of Lord Brougham having thus 
terminated, many persons hoped that, removed from 
the Delilah-lap of power, his old strength and use- 
fulness might return. His eminent talents were as 
vigorous, his industry as untiring as ever. Could 
he but resign himself frankly to his position—pre- 
fer rendering sober services to the exhibition of 
brilliant personal displays—a great career was still 
unquestionably before him, in addition to abundant 
opportunities for the cultivation of literature; so 
much more noble, as he told the students of Glas- 
gow University, than the avocations of wordly, 
ambitious men. Before turning over the page on 
which time has written his reply to the aspirations 
of Lord Brougham’s political well-wishers, let us 
briefly glance at the noble and learned lord’s per- 
formances in the world of letters, to which leisure 
and inclination now invited him. 

There is an anecdote told, we think by Sir Walter 
Scott, of a French gentleman, who, finding himselt 
possessed of a faculty for rhyming—or, as Words- 
worth more elegantly expresses it, ‘‘ the accom- 
plishment of verse’’—and having a good deal of 
spare time on his hands, resolved on turm . ..2 
book of Job into ** poetry.’? Ina much less absurd 
certainly, but similar spirit, Lord Brougham, re- 
lieved of the cares of office, and conscious of con- 
siderable controversial power, set himself to amend, 
or rather supersede, Paley’s immortal and unrivalled 
work on ‘ Natural Theology,” by a discourse 
thereon, and the contribution of various addenda, 
chiefly relative to mental phenomena, which rather 
confuse and darken than confirm or illuminate the 
conclusions of that great and popular deductive 
writer. Paley’s work, which Lord Brougham in- 
sinuates to be a mere plagiarism from Derham, has 
encountered more formidable rivals than the confi- 
dent dissertations of the noble lord without its pre- 
eminence having been in the slightest degree affected. 
We may instance the Bridgewater treatises, which 
certainly display immense research, and the results 
of skilled and accurate observation ; but they strike 
the mind merely as subsidiary confirmations of the 
great truth demonstrated beyond cavil by Paley’s 
homely, common-sense, irrefragable illustrations— 
namely the foresight, purpose, benevolence, di- 
vinely-artistic skill and arrangement manifested in 
the visible creation. But indeed the mists of 
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can scarcely blind the dullest of us to the evidence 
of prescience and design which surround us on 
every hand, albeit they were never so clearly, so 
admirably stated as by Paley. Lately, indeed, we 
have seen some faint symptoms of imputing the 
attributes we have enumerated as clearly deducible 
from the facts of creation, to electricity ; but this 
is merely an aberration of minds confused and 
dazzled by the late brilliant discoveries of the 
properties of that mighty agent, and is a kind of 
fire-worship which in this age and country can 
scarcely be esteemed so respectable as that of the 
Ghebers. Lord Brougham’s chief position is—that 
the existence of mind, that which thinks, ‘I,’ 
‘* We,” apart from matter, is more demonstrable 
than the existence of matter itself; but ‘ 1,” 
** We,”’ that is consciousness of existence, must be 
possessed by the inferior animals—by the cat, the 
snail, the grasshopper ; and how can this help the 
proof of an immortal spirit in man? The truth is 
that the whole argument, apart from revelation, 
and derived from the study of natural theology, as 
it is termed, amounts exactly to this—that creation 
indisputably proves the Creator to be all-wise, all- 
powerful, and all-just ; that he has created nothing 
In vain—no aspiration, no faculty, no expectation, 
merely to balk and mock it; that man Aas aspira- 
tions after immortality, and progressive faculties 
fitted for an eternity of development, the noblest of 
which are even here, in this their nascent condition, 
only evoked by the hope of fame—that is, enduring 
life—immortality! The entire Gospel, if we rely 
only on natural theology, is admirably summed up 
by Tennyson in his hymn to the Strong Son of God, 
immortal love :— 


Thou wilt not leave us in the dust: 
Thou madest man, he knows not why ; 
He thinks he was not made to die; 
And thou hast made him: thou art just. 


This is all—a transcendant all, no doubt—that man 
by searching can discover of God and the future. 
Lord Brougham strenuously insists upon the im- 
portance of the study whereon he confidently dis- 
courses. We are rather inclined to think that he 
somewhat exaggerates its undoubted value; and 
we know that both science and religion have been 
retarded and dishonored by attempts to make or 
break creeds by the necessarily ill-understood and 
imperfect evidence of—speaking comparativel y— 
the partial and scanty facts which the utmost re- 
search of man has been or will ever be able to 
arrive at a knowledge of. Ignorance is not more 
certainly the parent of credulity than partial knowl- 
edge—and human knowledge in these matters must 
ever be confined and partial—divoreed from wise 
humility is of the bigotry of unbelief. Pascal ob- 
serves of the mocking sceptics who had counted 
the ‘* countless stars’’ and found them to consist of 
an exact number, that the telescope taught them 
to retract their presumptuous sneer. The spirit 
of that remark is of wide application; and we may 
be sure that, spite of all the universe-made-easy 
dissertations of Lord Brougham and others, it will 
ever remain true, to again quote Blaise Pascal, that 
‘* creation confounds reason.’”’ It is a study, too, 
we may be permitted to remark in conclusion, not 
to be lightly indulged in. Who that has gazed 
with the eye of speculative philosophy upon the 
marvellous revelations of astronomy, with its gal- 
axies of innumerable stars and suns, and seen that 
the central orb, with his attendant planets of our 
system, is scarcely discernible amid the vast and 
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countless globes which at inconceivable velocities 
rush through the infinite void which men call space 
—who thus gazing has not, we say, felt his heart 
die within him at the reflection of his own appar- 
ent insignificance, and that of the spot on which he 
rides amidst the winged and stupendous universe, 
which the science of the heavens unfolds ?—and as 
the mind staggers beneath an overwhelming sense 
of infinite magnificence and power, how readily 
does the mournful thought well up from the troub- 
led soul—‘* What is man, O Lord, that thou art 
mindful of him? and the son of man that thou vis- 
itest him?’? Take eomfort, child of earth! He 
who willed and ruled those myriads of glorious 
worlds which speed in their ceaseless and awful 
course through the illimitable void, has also willed 
that to you they shall only present an aspect of 
divine calm, and peace and brightness. For you 
the rushing of those mighty orbs is arrested; and 
Sirius, Arcturus, and Aldebaran are commanded to 
look down with a tremulous and tender light, man- 
tling this earth of ours with the mild, silver glory 
in which young lovers stray and read each other’s 
eyes ; and the contemplative man finds hope and 
solace, and a livelier appreciation of the infinite 
love which thus condescends to soften and conform 
the awful and unspeakable splendors of his uni- 
verse to the weakness of humanity ! 

But our space warns us to proceed to other 
topics. Lord Brougham has published brief me- 
moirs of the distinguished statesmen and men of 
science and letters who flourished during the reign 
of George III. They are remarkable for freedom 
and vigor of style; and the critical opinions enun- 
ciated are generally just and pertinent. One fla- 
grant exception occurs relative to the poetic merits 
of M. de Voltaire. ‘* The tragedies of Voltaire,’’ 
says his lordship, “‘ are the works of an extraordi- 
nary genius.” This may be admitted, for unques- 
tionably Voltaire was a person of extraordinary 
genius; but that genius was not, as unquestionably, 
dramatic genius. With this opinion Lord Broug- 
ham in another sentence agrees ; for Voltaire’s trag- 
edies, he says, are deficient in real pathos and 
real passion, whether of tenderness, terror, or 
horror. Still, according to his lordship, no one 
but ‘*a great poet’? could have produced them. 
Voltaire was about as much a great poet as Lord 
Brougham himself. The value of his lordship’s 
opinion as to this point is easily settled by quoting 
the lines which he pronounces to be fine poetry. 
‘* Few things in poetry,’’ he says, ‘* are finer—(he 
is speaking of Voltaire’s play of ‘* Zaire’’)—than 
Lusignan’s simple answer to Chatillon, who tells 
him that he was impotent to save his children: 


Chatillon. Mon bras chargé de fers ne les pit pas 
sécourir. : : 
Lusignan. Hélas! et j’étois pére, et je ne pis mourir.” 


The reader has only to compare this lackadaisical 
lament with the last scene in ** Lear’ to estimate 
it accurately as an expression of the voleanic grief 
of parental bereavement. Lord Brougham also 
stands intrepidly up, as others have done before 
him, for the extreme force and poetic beauty of the 
lines of Orosmane: ‘‘ Zaire—vous pleurez!’’ and 
‘‘ Zaire—vous m’aimez!’? ‘This alone would be 
quite sufficient proof, were the fact doubtful, that 
Francis Jeffrey, not Henry Brougham, was the po- 
etical critic of the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review.’’ Lord 
Brougham, in giving vent in his place in Parlia- 
ment to the dislike he entertained for the provisional 
government of France, took occasion to call M. La- 
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martine ‘*a middling poet and worse historian.” 
M. Lamartine may console himself: the critic who 
pronounces that unrivalled master of persiflage, M. 
de Voltaire, ‘* a great poet,”’ was scarcely likely to 
appreciate the tenderness and beauty of the ‘* Médi- 
tations Poétiques.’’ Lord Brougham has also given 
the world a translation of the oration of Demos- 
thenes upon the crown, which had the honor of 
being most viciously attacked in the ‘‘ Times””—by, 
according to the gossip of journalism, Mr. Tyas. 
Returning from this digression, to the thorny 
field of polities, we find his lordship actively en- 
gaged as a volunteer skirmisher, now acting on one 
side and now on the other; at one moment assault- 
ing the conservative ranks, and the next carrying 
confusion into the camp and counsels of his old 
friends, the whigs. His enemies stigmatized this 
conduct by their favorite term eccentricity. ‘The 
time, it would appear, had not come when a public 
man could be imagined to exist independently of 
_. It was not possible to conceive that Lord 
rougham could be actuated by conscientious mo- 
tives; and, accordingly, when advocating this 
measure, and attacking that, he was said to be at- 
taching himself alternately to the cliques by which 
the measures were originated! But there is one 
passage in this changeful and desultory warfare, 
the necessity for which all who respect and admire 
him for the spirit and power with which he has at 
various times combated for right and justice, could 
not but look upon with sorrow and regret. We 
have before alluded to the angry outbreak between 
his lordship and the Earl of Durham, which the 
sudden dismissal of Lord Melbourne’s ministry, and 
the subsequent departure of the earl for St. Peters- 
burg, prevented from being renewed in the House 
of Peers. ‘The rebellion of Lower Canada at the 
close of 1837, put down by Sir John Colborne, 
necessitated in the opinion of the ministry a tem- 
porary suspension of the constitution of that prov- 
Ince ; it was at the same time thought expedient 
that Lord Durham—whose character for firmness 
and liberality would, it was rightly conjectured, be 
felt as a guarantee that no permanently despotic 
measures were in contemplation—should go to 
Canada, invested as her majesty’s lord high com- 
missioner, with large discretionary powers. ‘The 
noble earl very reluctantly consented to undertake 
a mission, the difficulties and embarrassments of 
which he clearly foresaw. ‘I feel,’ he said, ‘* that 
I can accomplish the task assigned me only by the 
cordial, energetic support—a support which I am 
sure | shall obtain—of my noble friends the mem- 
bers of her majesty’s government—by the codper- 
ation of the imperial Parliament ; and, permit me 
to say, by the generous forbearance of the noble 
lords opposite, to whom I have always been politi- 
cally opposed.’’ On arriving at his destination, 
Lord Durham found Upper Canada also in an 
alarming condition, chiefly brought about by the 
valorous eccentricities of its governor, Sir Francis 
Head—the author of other bubbles beside those 
from the Brunnens of Nassau. Tranquillity was 
soon restored. Lord Durham induced the com- 
mander of the queen’s forces in the upper province 
to furego all thoughts of hanging the rebels he had 
captured, and to proclaim a general amnesty. The 
chief difficulty still remained—as to what was to 
be done with the ringleaders of the revolt, confined 
in Montreal prison. ‘To try them, unless the juries 
were corruptly packed, was simply to afford them 
the triumph of an acquittal. Lord Durham thought 
it better to avail himself of a petition sent him by 
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the prisoners themselves, pleading guilty, and plac- 
ing themselves at his lordship’s discretion—in 
order, as they said, to avoid the risk and agitation 
of a trial in the still feverish and unsettled state of 
the country. On the anniversary of her majesty’s 
coronation, an ordinance appeared proclaiming a 
general amnesty to all political offenders, with the 
exception of the eight prisoners that had pleaded 
guilty, who were to be transported to Bermuda ; 
others who had fled, would be liable, the document 
stated, to the punishment of death if they returned. 
As soon as this technically illegal but just and mer- 
ciful ordinance reached England, great was the 
outcry amongst the lawyers. Lord Brougham led 
the attack, and displayed a virulence which the 
Duke of Wellington felt it necessary to reprove. 
The noble and learned lord’s bill, declaratory of 
the illegality of the ordinance, was carried by a 
considerable majority ; and the cabinet, although 
certain of adequate support in the Commons, sac- 
rificed the lord high commissioner to the resent- 
ments of his political and personal enemies. Lord 
Durham thus relentlessly assailed, and shamefully 
abandoned, returned at once to England ; his health 
gave way beneath the slights and insults to which 
he had been exposed, and living only long enough 
to instruct his successor, Mr. Poulett Thompson 
(Lord Sydenham) in the plans he had conceived 
for the better government of the Canadas, he ex- 
pired at Cowes, in the Isle of Wight, on the 28th 
of July, 1840. No thinking person will assume 
that Lord Brougham acted in this matter from any 
other motive than that of a strong sense of public 
duty; and imperious indeed must that sense of 
duty have been, to compel him to appear to those 
who could not appreciate, or did not believe in the 
painfulness of the sacrifice, in the light of a man 
seeking to gratify private malice under the mask 
of public patriotism. 

The opinions of Lord Brougham relative to the 
cperation of the corn-laws, and the causes of the 
agricultural distress which since 1815 has periodi- 
cally visited this country, were not at one time, as 
we have seen, very enlightened ones. Much to his 
credit he speedily, out of office, became wiser upon 
the subject, and he addressed the House of Lords 
several times very eloquently in furtherance of the 
repeal of the corn duties. The motions with which 
he concluded his speeches were all, of course, neg- 
atived without a division. The question, in the 
mean time, had fallen into the hands of the more 
practical and energetic of the two houses; the 
pressure from without daily increased in power and 
intensity ; the wisest statesman of his time yielded 
to it; and the measure of 1846 was the result. It 
seemed strange that Lord Brougham, who had so 
strenuously insisted upon the necessity of rescind- 
ing the obnoxious duties, should rise in his place 
—now that so desirable a repeal, according to his 
own showing, was about to be carried—and vehe- 
mently abuse the Anti-Corn Law League ; declare 
that it was unconstitutional—ail but unlawful ; and 
that he never had yielded, and never would yield to 
‘* any pressure from without.’’ According to news- 


| paper morals, no man was to deprecate the employ- 


ment of what he conceived to be unconstitutional 
means, since it had chanced to answer a good pur- 
pose. The surprise of the Earl of Radnor was of 
course extreme; and Lord Brougham’s reply, 
when reminded of the means by which Catholic 
emancipation and the Reform Bill had been carried, 
must have greatly increased his astonishment. 
Those measures, Catholic emancipation especially, 
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had been passed by the pure force of eloquence and 
reason, not by any pressure from without, which 
was altogether a despicable and unclean thing. 
Lord Brougham, however, both spoke and voted 
for the repeal of the corn-duties. Two years after- 
wards he spoke and voted against the change in 
the navigation laws, for what reason consistent 
with his previous approval of the change in the 
commercial policy of the country, we do not pro- 
fess to comprehend. 

Let us pass lightly over the remaining pages of 
the public life of this unquestionably highly-gifted 
and extraordinary man—especially we will not 
dwell upon his speeches and writings on the late 
French Revolution, and the superlative virtue and 
grandeur of Louis Philippe’s government. The 
parliamentary session of 1850 was also anything 
but a satisfactory one to the noble lord’s admirers. 
Passing by his lordship’s strangely-diverse speeches 
and motions relative to the Great Exhibition, what 
shall we say to his passionate deprecation of any 
interference with the discipline of the universities 
of Oxford and Cambridget ‘I hope,’’ said he, 
‘*that no Germanic proceedings, and no German 
discipline will be introduced into our ancient and 
hitherto flourishing universities.”” This was clearly 
aimed at the extension, through Prince Albert's 
influence, of the curriculum of the university of 
Cambridge to the inclusion of modern languages 
and useful sciences. ‘The report that the place at 
the Board of Green Cloth, vacant by the death of 
Sir Thomas Marrable, was not to be filled up, 
greatly excited his ire; he beheld in it the com- 
mencement of a diabolical court-plan for lowering 
the aristocracy, by depriving them of the snug 
salaries constitutionally pertaining to boards of 

reen cloth. ‘If any person,’’ exclaimed Lord 
rougham— if any person should have said—as 
was said to his late lamented royal highness the 
Duke of Cambridge, by whom it was received with 
the reprobation which the phantasy, the foreign 
phantasy deserved--that the time had come for 
lowering the English aristocracy; if any one 
should have had the folly, the presumption so to 
speak, whoever they might be, must know now 
that Parliament is resolved not to lower the Eng- 
lish aristocracy. And the English aristocracy 
would be lowered if such things were allowed to 
pass as he knew were now passing—namely, that | 
a lady of the highest rank, connected with the 
families of dukes and marquises by the nearest 
ties, was reduced to the humiliating necessity of 
advertising for necessary support.’’ 

His lordship was also grievously amazed at the 
audacity of a committee of the House of Commons 
who dared to recommend the House to make large 
reductions in the salaries of ambassadors and of 
various judicial officers—especially of Masters in 
Chancery. Lord Brougham said the scanty emol- 
uments of those learned persons were meddled 
with by thoroughly ignorant men, ‘in order that 
the ruin of our home-service should keep pace 
with that of our foreign affairs.”’ “ Friend Bright’ 
retorted in the Commons, that the ‘* ex-chancellor 
had written to the chairman of the committee, 
tendering himself for examination, in order to 
enlighten them on the subject of their deliberations, 
and that the committee had unanimously declined 
the favor, on the ground that it was not at all 
probable his lordship could offer any suggestion or 
communicate any information of the slightest 
value.’? Lord Brougham has been alwaysa stanch 
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courts and judges; he holds, spite of the general 
experience of this as well as other countries, that 
the liberties of the subject are safer under the egis 
of legal tribunals than of parliaments. This notion 
or prejudice it was which governed his conduct on 
the * privilege’? question—a notion or prejudice 
which out of Westminster Hall is not happily very 
widely entertained. 

Lord Brougham was married in 1819 to the 
widow of John Spaulding, Msq., and the niece of 
the Lords Auckland and Henley. Two children, 
daughters, have been born to him; the first, 
Eleanor Sarah, died in infancy; the second, Elean- 
or Louisa, died on the 30th of November, 1839. 
His lordship’s mother died on the last day of the 
same year, the 31st of December, 1839. 

His lordship, except during the sitting of Par- 
liament, resides chiefly at Cannes, in the south of 
France, where he has built a chateau, embedded in 
orange-groves, and led to by a long avenue of 
fruit-trees. His residence and expenditure have, 
according to Mr. Baillie Cochrane, greatly bene- 
fited the neighborhood, where he is much liked 
and respected. This choice of a residence abroad, 
this ‘foreign phantasy,’’ to quote his lordship’s 
words, has, there can be no doubt, increased the 
disfavor with which he has been of late years 
regarded. This disfavor is said to have been 
painfully manifested by the want of public sympa- 
thy on a recent occasion when Lord Brougham 
announced that the state of his health rendered it 
probable that he was then in his place in the House 
of Lords for the last time. But Lord Brougham 
could not expect to fill the mind of the nation for 
so long a period to the exclusion of every other 
subject. Men’s thoughts were at the time concen- 
trated on other topics, and there was nothing prae- 
tical or urgent enough in the misgivings of an 
invalid to recall them. Such was not the case 
when it was reported some years before that he 
was dead. Then was political enmity disarmed ; 
then were even cliques forgotten; then was the 
man judged of apart from the turmoil of polemics 
that had so Jong hissed around him; and then did 
the press and the people declare with one voice 
that a noble and mighty spirit had departed from 
among us. 

It is now said that Lord Brougham’s health is 
improving ; and we may fairly indulge a hope, 
that a long, calm evening may yet remain to him 
which, if wanting the fervid brilliancy of his day 
of life, may glow with a more equable and genial 
light, and be rendered subservient to the unselfish 
aims of a wise aud pure ainbition. 





A Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Paint- 
ers, Engravers, Sculptors, and Architects. By 
Shearjashub Spooner, M. D. Putnam. 


This work, when completed, will form a large-sized 
octavo volume of about one thousand pages, in double 
columns. The first part, now before us, contains an 
essay on engraving, an explanation of terms used by 
artists and writers on art, and an alphabetical list of 
distinguished artists, with the dates of their births 
and deaths. The work is professedly a compilation, 
but contains, it is stated, fifteen hundred names of 
eminent artists not to be found in any previous work. 
The articles are concisely written, in an agreeable 
style ; and the work promises, from the specimen 
before us, to be one of much value, on a subject on 
which information is much needed among us.—Lit. 
World. 














WESTERN AFRICA. 


From the Westminster Review. 


Sir H. Huntley’s Seven Years’ Service on the Slave 
Coast, Western Africa. 2 vols. small 8vo. 
Newby. 


WE believe that very little interest is at present 
taken about Western Africa. All parties who 
have concerned themselves about it, have been suc- 
cessively disappointed. The religious and philan- 
thropic party, not merely disheartened by the fail- 
ure of so many efforts, but conscious that they in- 
curred a vast deal of public censure and odium by 
the lamentable termination of the Niger expedition, 
appear to have abandoned all active efforts for its 
amelioration in despair. 

Large fortunes have unquestionably been made 
in the African trade, by some few merchants ; and, 
as might be expected, the per centage of profits is 
often enormous. But it is a trade which is almost 
necessarily monopolized by a very few. It must 
be conducted by persons intimately acquainted with 
it. Even in sending out assortments of goods from 
England, the taste of the particular locality for 
which they are intended must be understood and 
suited. The lady on one part of the coast despises 
the beads or bafts which are prized by her ebon 
sister on another. Frequently tribes within a short 
distance of each other, completely differ in their 
ideas of the becoming. We have found our canister 
powder disdainfully rejected by a native sportsman, 
who has been most thankful, if not grateful, for a 
little of the coarse powder imported by the mer- 
chants. The hue of the amber, and the exact 
fashion of a bead, have to be considered and suited 
to the respective tastes. Again, the climate is so 
unhealthy, that merchants at home can procure 
suitable persons, as their agents and employés, 
only at very great expense ; whilst few or no per- 
sons of sufficient means to carry on an extensive 
trade, will be induced, by any prospect of profits, 
to risk their own lives in such aclimate. Even 
the skippers and sailors trading to the coast, are too 
often such as could not obtain employment in any 
other part of the world ; and the risks occasioned 
by their vices or incapacity, added to the unavoid- 
ably hazardous nature of the trade, deter all, savea 
very few merchants, from embarking in it. 

In spite of all drawbacks, however, the African 
trade is steadily increasing ; and the articles chiefly 
imported from Africa are such as must be in con- 
stant demand in England, and as can be supplied 
in virtually unlimited quantities from Africa. Our 
two greatest commercial authorities informed us 
some years since, that the African trade was about 
£100,000 a year; and that it was not likely to 
increase. They assigned, as a reason for their 
opinion, that a savage people, living in a climate 
where clothing is unnecessary, and where food can 
be procured with little or no exertion, will not ex- 
ert themselves to procure imported articles which 
they do not absolutely require. 

Such opinions have arisen from completely erro- 
neous ideas of the social condition of the African 
nations generally, and of the degree of civilization 
(low as it is) which they have attained. They 
cannot justly be regarded assavages. The greater 
number of the nations throughout Africa have 
fixed habitations; defences round their towns; 
cultivate their lands ; wear cotton dresses of their 
own manufacture, dyed with native dyes; and 
work in gold and iron. It is true that their dwell- 
ings are generally only mud huts, not much better 
than some Irish cabins, though certainly cleaner ; 
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that the defences round their towns are only stock- 
ades or mud walls, some twelve feet high and two 
or three feet thick, only sufficient to defend them 
against the neighboring tribes; that though the 
lands immediately round their towns are often cul- 
tivated with considerable care, yet that in most 
places there are 100 acres uncultivated for every 
acre that is cultivated. The beneficial effects of 
trade are, however, now perceived for hundreds of 
miles round our settlements, large tracts of land 
being brought under cultivation. The native loom 
is a very primitive concern, but the native cotton is 
excellent, and the native dresses are often very 
handsome. The African indigo is said to resist 
the action of light and acids better than any other. 
The native cotton dresses are much thicker and 
better than ours,'and their dyes far brighter and 
more enduring ; but this may be owing to the much 
greater quantity of indigo used. ‘The scene round 
an African village, though primitive and rude, does 
not want interest. In one direction are large 
earthen vessels of indigo, in which women are 
dyeing their dresses. In another, groups of girls 
are drawing water from the well ; and, as they bear 
their pitchers poised upon the head, the scene only 
requires to be viewed through the trees, from a lit- 
tle distance, to be very graceful and charming. 
Here the smith plies his trade, with his bellows of 
goat skin; there the worker in leather is sur- 
rounded by an idle and admiring crowd. Slaves 
are leaving with articles to be bartered in some 
other village, or sold to the tradespeople of our 
merchants. Stalwart fellows, ‘ iron-jointed, sup- 
ple-sinewed,’’ march about fully armed, and dis- 
play themselves to admiring eyes. The silk cotton 
tree throws its mighty shade ; the palm tree rears 
its graceful crest ; the air comes laden with the 
perfume of the orange blossom ; and when evening 
begins to close in, and the cool air at length fans 
the hot and weary head, one can feel that the scene 
really is very lovely. 

The natives buy our bafts—the trade term for the 
pieces of cotton of which their dresses are made— 
only because their own bafts or pangs, although 
much stronger and greatly preferred by them, are 
vastly dearer. ‘The native workmanship in iron is 
very rude, yet some of their agricultural imple- 
ments — to he admirably suited for their pur- 
pose. ‘The native workmanship in gold is not 
merely curious, but often really beautiful. Whilst, 
therefore, it must be admitted that the Africans are 
very low in the scale of civilization, it seems a 
misuse of terms to call a people, with even such 
arts as we have described, savages. 

Few people in England ever trouble themselves 
to think about Africa at all ; even when for a mo- 
ment excited by an Exeter Hall meeting, or a pro- 
tectionist speech for the sugar colonies, a Niger 
expedition, or a debate on the expense of the 
squadron. Were it not for this latter question, 
which rather feelingly appeals to the national 
pocket, or is supposed to do so, we doubt if we 
should now-a-days, hear of West Africa at all. 

We fear that Africa must for a long time remain 
terra incognita to good folk at home. The most 
determined tourist avoids the Great Desert. All 
serious attempts to cross it have hitherto, with a 
single exception, ended in disappointment or de- 
struction. We trust that the attempt now being 
made will prove more successful. Even in this 
roaming age, no commission from Mr. Murray, or 
inducement from Benuley’s has succeeded in pro- 
curing a guide-book to Timbuctoo. Although 
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Moore's idea appears to be now fully realized, and ! 
we have 
A blue at home 
Among the blacks of Carolina, 
And flying to the Eastward see 
Some Mrs. Hopkins taking tea 
And toast upon the Wall of China,— 





yet we fear that we shall in vain look for ‘* Loiter- 
ings amongst the Ashantees”’ or ‘* the City of the} 
Sultan of Bornou.”’ 

The only persons from whom we can expect to 
derive much infyrmation, are the merchants en- 
gaged in the African trade, the missionaries on the | 
coast, and the officers of the squadron. ‘The mer-} 
chants do not appear anxious to give us much in- 
formation ; the missionaries are occasionally sus- 
pected of giving us a little too much; and, we 
fear, that obtained from the naval officers is not| 
always very accurate. The natives with whom! 
they come in contact, are chiefly the barbarous | 
tribes scattered along the coast, or the slaves brought | 
down from the interior. Neither are average | 
specimens of the natives of Africa. | 

We cannot profess—who can do so’—a very 
accurate or extended knowledge of Africa; but we! 
have, ourselves, been some six hundred miles _ 
the interior; we have resided for years in the 
country ; we have come in contact with natives 
from almost every part of Africa, frequently imme- 
diately on their arrival from their native countries, 
and before they could have been in the slightest 
degree influenced by European customs or habits. 
We now write with the advantage of consulting the 
opinions and judgment of other persons intimately 
and practically acquainted with it. We remember, 
on returning to England, being in the committee- 
room on the squadren question in 1848; a naval 
officer was being examined ; he was asked respect- 
ing the condition of the natives in the interior; he 
replied—** Oh, savages, perfect savages! The peo- 
ple along the coast have become a little civilized 
by coming in- contact with us, but those in the 
‘interior are perfectly savage ; I have seen hundreds 
of them taken by my own vessel from slavers.”’ 
We fear the gallant officer did not know much 
more of Africa than he was able to learn from the 
deck of his vessel. But his evidence appeared to 
suit the preconceived opinions of some members of 
the committee, and was met with a gentle approv- 
ing smile ;—a kind of ** Oh, of course,”’ look. 

The chief classes from which slaves are obtained 
are, prisoners taken in war, the more powerful 
nations usually attacking the weaker and more 
savage tribes ; criminals of certain classes, debtors 
—seldum, however, if ever, sold into foreign sla- 
very ; and, of course, the offspring of all slaves. 
Not only is the debtor liable to be seized, but if he 
cannet be taken, any of his family may be ; and 
amongst some tribes or nations it is the law, that 
if a debt be due to any member of the tribe by a 
member of any other tribe, any person of the 
debtor’s nation or tribe may be seized as a slave 
until the debt is paid. 

The laws respecting debts throughout all the 
African nations are exceedingly strict: they may 
be, and are, very cruel and rude; but they still 
prove the existence of that stage of civilization in 
which men feel that property must be protected in 
the most summary manner. Some months since 
we travelled through some hundred miles of coun- 
try with a friend of ours, a merchant at the Gambia. 
We found his property and that of other merchants 
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of native traders. Goods, as cotton cloths, guns, 
powder, amber, &c., which would be of immense 
value to the natives, were stored in wicker huts. 
There was nothing to prevent their being plundered 
at any moment, and yet any act of violence or rob- 
bery is exceedingly rare. The native merchants 
are generally able to travel amongst tribes at war 
with each other without being molested ; and a na- 
tive wealthy merchant is held in the highest honor 
and is more influential than most of the kings or 
chiefs. Certain tribes devote themselves almost 
entirely to commercial pursuits, and act as the 
Jews of Central and Western Africa. We have 
not, however, been able to ascertain that it ever 
was the fashion to torture them, or that it is now 
the fashion to insult. 

Our readers are no doubt aware that most of the 
powerful or influential nations of Africa are Mo- 
hammedans, who cannot consistently hold Moham- 
medans as slaves, much Jess sell them into foreign 
slavery. Most of the more powerful tribes boast 
that none of their nation can be made slaves. The 
boast is of course only true as a general rule. 

The principal tribes at the Gambia are the 
Joliffes, the Mandingoes, and the Foolahs, or Fe- 
latahs. The Joliffes area handsome and intelligent 
race. They make very good masons, carpenters, 
&c. The Mandingoes are fine, athletic fellows, 
but Dr. Pritehard is in error in stating that they are 
an agricultural and industrious people. On the 
contrary, though not without good qualities, they 
are fond of war, and idle. Their lands are, for the 
most part, rented from them by the Foolahs, to feed 
their flocks and herds; and by the Saru-Woollies 
and other neighboring tribes, to grow ground nuts, 
in which is the staple trade of the colony. There 
is here a sufficiently complex state of society ; mas- 
ter and slave; property protected by stringent 
laws; property entrusted, to a large amount, first 
to the native trader, and by him to the cultivator 
of the ground, who pays for it, in the course of 
some months, in produce ; lands let out to tenants, 
and rents-in-kind duly paid. 

The Felatahs, or Foolahs, are one of the most 
interesting people in Africa. They have gradu- 
ally spread over a great part of the country. Pro- 
ceeding sometimes by direct attack ; at other times 
gradually entering with their flocks and herds, and 
renting the lands until they have found themselves 
sufficiently strong to seize the country. They have 
established several independent kingdoms. The 
chief seat of their power is at Sackatoo, on the 
Niger, which was visited by Colonel] Denham and 
Captain Clapperton ; and where poor Clapperton 
died on his second visit. They have gradually 
spread to the Gambia and the Senegal. 

They have apparently a large intermixture of 
Arabic blood: their color is rather deeply swarthy 
than black ; their hair is not woolly ; the figure is 
tall and slight, and the features are often handsome, 
and approach the European. ‘They are commonly 
divided into the warlike Foolahs and the agricul- 
tural Foolahs. The agricultural Foolahs are the 
great herdsmen of Africa. They wander with 
their flocks and herds from one country or district 
to another, renting the right of pasturage from the 
chiefs. They also form Foolah settlements or vil- 
lages in different countries, renting the lands. 
They generally build their villages with a long 
open street, without much external defence of any 
kind, contrary to the usual system in Africa, which 
is to huddle the houses closely together, in order 
to place round them an external wall or stockade. 
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The Africans build under the same necessity we 
all did, some few centuries back, that of guarding 
against attack. 

The Foolahs say that their father was a white 
man, and that a Foolah never can be made a slave. 
A friend of ours, on his first penetrating into the 
interior, when at Nowly, about 400 miles from our 
settlement of Bathurst, was accosted by as he sup- 
posed a very black gentleman, who shook him by 
the hand, and addressed him, evidently in the most 
polite and amiable manner. The interpreter ex- 
plained that this Foolah gentleman was expressing 
his pleasure at meeting his brother white man at 
such a distance from home. 

Were their color only white, instead of black, 
there would be few prettier sights in the world 
than a Foolah village on the occasion of a festival. 
And, even as it is, only let a little distance lend en- 
chantment to the view, and it becomes so. The 
glorious tropical vegetation, the stately palms in 
groups, the lowing herds of oxen, the tall and 
graceful figures of the men, the groups of young 
girls with wild flowers in their hair, the loose cot- 
ton dresses which all wear—so much more effective 
than any European dresses can be—form ever vary- 
ing and very beautiful pictures. 

No people are, however, perfect, and we must 
confess that our Foolah friends, instead of being 
content, with the excellent Corin, to ‘* get their 
living by the copulation of cattle,” are rather ad- 
dicted to lifting the cattle of their neighbors. 

The Wesleyan Missionary Society, with that 
amiable absurdity which characterizes philanthropic 
exertions in Africa, attempted to form a Foolah 
settlement at McCarthy’s Island; a large sum of 
money was expended in building a village, where 
no doubt warming-pans and every other necessary 
of existence would have been provided. The whole 
affair was of course a complete failure. Philan- 
thropists must learn that if really anxious to benefit 
a people, the good must be done in accordance with 
their feelings, and prejudices, and habits; and 
that, although the not instantly adopting a taste for 
tea, crumpets, and excellent exhortations, is a proof 
of utter barbarism, yet that it is impossible to in- 
oculate a people with a taste for all these neces- 
saries and comforts of civilized life at once. 

A party of Foolah warriors posted themselves 
last year on the banks of the river opposite our set- 
tlement ef McCarthy’s Island, and exacted tribute 
from all persons coming to trade. When the 
chief was remonstrated with, he declared his ina- 
bility to resist the Foolahs ; on this occasion, how- 
ever, the excellent chief, anxious to commit a little 
additional extortion on his subjects and neighbors, 
had invited them. ‘They were merely a party of 
‘** Free Lances”’ in his pay. But as he had a per- 
fect right to levy what taxes he pleased, and extort 
at his own sweet pleasure, our merchants had noth- 
ing for it but to ** grin and bear.’’? Extortion, for- 
tunately, generally proves a two-edged sword. The 
chief did not find it answer as a financial specula- 
tion, and the roads were soon again opened. 

The boast of the Foolahs, that they never are 
made slaves, has been also frequently made to us 
by Mandingoes, Joliffes, and other Mohammedan 
tribes. The boast is at least true so far, that they 
are scarcely ever sold into foreign slavery. Slaves 
who call themselves Mandingues, &c., are con- 
stantly to be met with in America and the West 
Indies ; but they generally are not really members 
of those tribes, but merely have been domestic 
slaves among them, and have been suld as a pun- 
ishment for crime. 





Most of the Mohammedan tribes are divided by 
themselves into two classes—the Marabouts, who 
adhere to the laws of the prophet—and the Son- 
nachees, who eat pork and get as drunk as any 
Christian—who are in fact more pagan than Mo- 
hammedan. It is difficult to understand accurately 
the relations of those classes to each other. They 
are evidently the same race, but the Marabouts live 
in villages by themselves, and seem to acknowledge 
that the absolute property in the soil belongs to the 
Sonnachees. The domestic servants at our settle- 
ments are frequently Marabouts. 

Shortly after our first arrival in Africa, some 
years since, we received a rather unpleasant proof 
of the peculiar ideas of politeness and the Jatitudi- 
narianism of some professed Mohammedans. We 
had gone over with a friend from Sierra Leone to 
the Bullon shore ; our friend had brought over din- 
ner, in which were included ham, champagne, and 
other enormities. The Almamy of the Bullon— 
the title of Almamy is said to be the corruption of 
Emir-el-Moumeyn, Prince of the Faithful—sent 
mutton and rice, the latter very white and admirably 
boiled. We clubbed our dinners. The fullest 
justice was done by all parties. The ham was in 
particular request, the champagne was duly appre- 
ciated. On our right was seated a very wealthy 
native merchant; he had a capital appetite, which 
he did not disgrace, as he weighed some twenty 
stone. Having rather amazed us by his perform- 
ance, he at length ceased, and drawing up wind, 
ab imo pectore, poured the whole volume in our face. 
We had fortunately heard of the gentle custom, 
and were aware that it was only a ventose expres- 
sion of approval ; canfectus cibo, he was eructating 
his approbation. This method of puffing one’s host 
is unfortunately general. 

It is difficult to understand what is really the 
amount of power possessed by the king or chief of 
an African tribe over his people. A great deal 
depends on his personal character ; but in general 
amongst the Mohammedan tribes, his power appears 
to be very limited. He appears to be obliged to con- 
sult his ‘‘ head men’’ on every, occasion of the least 
importance; and as they do not seem to have the 
least idea of the value of time, endless pahlavers 
are the usual result. It is curious how widely 
spread is this word “ pahlaver ;”’ in Africa it ap- 
pears to have the same meaning as in North Amer- 
ica, any solemn council or debate—a Jong jaw on 
any subject ; in Persia, as in Ireland, it is tu apply 
** soft sawdur to human natur.”” 

No matter what be the point to be settled, the 
chief declares that he cannot act without his 
‘*head men;”? and both he and his people con- 
stantly assure us, ‘‘ White king can do what he 
like, but black king can do nothing without his 
head men.’’ Nota very accurate idea of her maj- 
esty’s power at home. 

At almost every “‘ pahlaver’’ at which we have 
been present, there was some old gentleman, the 
leader of the opposition, who opposed the professed 
views or wishes of the chief; and it has so hap- 
pened, by a curious coincidence with things at 
home, always on conservative principles, opposing 
some dangerous innovation, which he feared was 
likely to gain ground. He always appeared to be 
a stanch assertor of the rights of the people, 
dwelling on the point that the king could not act 
without their consent. Whether his being in 
opposition had any tendency to liberalize his views 
as to the subject’s rights, we are unable to decide. 

During the Jast year, the senior medical officer 
at Bathurst endeavored to introduce vaccination 
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into the native countries on the Gambia; and the 
governor of the Gambia, Mr. M’Donnell, who takes 
the warmest interest in everything likely to be of 
benefit to the natives, promoted his views in every 
way, sending messages and presents to the neigh- 
boring chiefs, &c. The countries immediately 
adjoining our settlement of Bathurst are Combo 
and Barra. The King of Barra was at once gra- 
ciously pleased to declare his belief that what 
white man proposed must be good, and, having 
consulted with his council, sent an invitation to 
the surgeon. On arriving at his town, we were 
led to the royal palace, consisting of a great num- 
ber of separate huts or apartments, some united by 
covered passages. In one of these, the whole 
royal family was drawn up to receive us—his 
majesty having an innumerable number of wives. 
We had little ebony people of all sizes, won- 
dering at us with all their might, from their 
mothers’ arms; and their little black souls gazing 
awe-struck through dilated eyes, at our ugly white 
faces ; or toddling about us, and when we at- 
tempted to touch them running screaming away, 
half fun, half fright. 

When introduced to his majesty we found, as 
we had expected, that there was no opposition, 
either on his part or on that of his constitutional 
advisers, but that the mammas were still fearful of 
entrusting their little ebon darlings to our tender 
mercies ; our medico therefore vaccinated himself 
from one of the children we had brought with us. 
As it was clear that the operation was not a very 
formidable one, one mamma after another came 
furward, and at length it became a good-humored 
contest which little bit of black humanity should be 
cut first. Older young ladies, too, with a com- 
iendable anxiety for their beauty, emulously offered 
their arms, and there was full employ for our med- 
ico. 

We had crossed over early in the morning from 
Bathurst to the main land, a pull of about three 
miles; a ride afterwards of ten or twelve miles 
under a burning African sun—the pressure of the 
people about us—the noise of the children, for 
black babies or white will scream—the heat and 
the hogo were at length almost too much, and after 
some hours’ work he had to give up. He gave a 
Jancet to the alcaide of the town; explained the 
whole affair, as well as he could, to him and the 





priests ; made the alcaide vaccinate some children ; 
endeavored to impress on him and the priests what | 
important persons it would make them, and how | 
much influence it would give them if they were to 
introduce generally the ‘* great medicine”’ of the | 
English, which they had discovered and had taught 
the French, (who are perfectly well known at the | 
Gambia,) and all other people. 
Here we had no opposition to encounter. In 
our next attempt we were less successful. His 
majesty of Combo had expressed himself doubt- 
fully. The governor of the Gambia, anxious to | 
overcome the people’s prejudices if possible, deter- | 
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sanctity and sourness. So far as the arguments 
were concerned, we might have fancied ourselves 
in some highly respectable assembly at home; he 
reminded the king that he could do nothing with- 
out his head men. Our coming was suspicious ; 
what did we want to gain? their ancestors had 
never done it; it was not in their book; it was 
certainly a new thing; it might be bad. The 
assembly was evidently moved : the members clear- 
ly thought much of their ancestors’ wisdom, and 
still more of their own right of opposition. The 
governor bared his arm and had himself vaccinated, 
to prove that there was at least nothing injurious. 
Our surgeon, who seemed to look on himself some- 
what in the light of those scientific rabbits which 
are carried about for physiological experiments, 
cut himself again. A younger member of the 
opposition dropped the wisdom of our ancestors, 
and made an objection sufficiently practical; he 
said that, whilst small pox had been raging and 
killing such multitudes in all the neighboring 
countries for the two or three previous years, their 
town had remained quite free from it, and that 
they ought not to risk introducing it. We should 
mention that inoculation is universal amongst the 
Mohammedan Africans. We pointed out the dif- 
ference between it and vaccination. We had ap- 
parently the best of the argument, but were ‘‘ non- 
plussed”” by being told that, whilst we were 
debating, the mothers had settled the question by 
carrying off all the children into the bush. It was 
too true; not a pickaninny was to be seen or had 
for love or money. 

His majesty graciously expressed the highest 
friendship for us, his entire approval ; but what 
could he dot The ladies were against him, and 
had practically decided the point. He might have 
prevailed over his council, but confessed he had no 
chance against his wives. The old orator was a 
saint; the young orator was a dandy; which had 
most influence in deciding the ladies ef Combo 
against us we are unable to say. We had a ride 
of some thirty miles to no purpose, not a pleasant 
thing in Africa, where from one’s curry to one’s 
temper, all things are equally hot. We were, 
however, partly recompensed some days afterwards, 
on the king bringing in his own family into Ba- 
thurst to be vaccinated. 

We subsequently visited several towns in the 
interior for the purpose of spreading vaccination. 
In nearly all, the people brought their children 
willingly, on our object being explained. The 
opposition was certainly not more than would be 
to any new and untried thing in any European 
country, and much less than there was to it at first 
in England. But though we did all in our power 
to enlist the priests in the cause, we do not believe 
that they will have the perseverance and foresight 
necessary to keep it up. 

All our party were much struck with the good 
feeling which the natives almost universally showed. 
During the previous year the King of Keening and 





mined to be himself of our party. On our arrival | his people had committed depredations on goods 
at the king’s town a solemn pahlaver was held | belonging to merchants at Bathurst; and had 
under the great council tree. Immediately outside | assaulted the governor, who had gone to the town 
an African town, some mighty tree which would | of Keening in the hope of making an impression 
dwarf our noblest oaks is chosen for the council} on them, and inducing them to desist from vio- 
place. The governor opened the conference, and | lence. It therefore unfortunately became unavoid- 
said all he could on the subject. The king de-| ably necessary to send an armed force against 
clared himself quite convinced, and said he should |them. Had they been allowed to commit such 
wish his own children to be marked. The leader | violence unpunished, neither life nor property 
of the opposition arose; he was a hard-featured| would have been, in a short time, safe up the 
old gentleman, eminent, it would appear, «for| river ; for however kindly we may feel to a barba- 
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rous or half-civilized people, we must, in our 
intercourse with them, make them aware that we 
have the power to repress their outrages, and to 
punish them if necessary. One of their towns was 
completely destroyed, and another nearly so. We 
might have supposed that so severe a punishment 
would have irritated their feelings against us. 
Such did not appear to be the case. On our visit- 
ing Keening some twelve months afterwards, we 
were received with the greatest kindness. ‘They 
appeared rather proud of having fought us at all, 
but declared they would never attempt it again. 
They and all the neighboring people have fre- 
quently expressed their astonishment at the kind- 
ness with which we treated their wounded, and 
the prisoners we took. This would naturally 
strike them, being so completely the opposite of 
their own mode of warfare ; but they appear to be 
very sensible of it, and frequently say, ‘‘ White 
man have good heart.” After all, our boasted 
civilization appears to amount only to this, that 
having tortured each other with every infernal 
instrument that can be invented, we strive to flatter 
our own souls, and persuade ourselves that we 
are civilized by tending the wounds we ourselves 
have made. We suppose the sad argument of 
necessity must prevail; but the African certainly 
appears to be the more consistent savage. 

yhen we visited the country, Bambacoo—the 
town we had destroyed—was rising from its ashes, 
and there, as at Keening, and the other towns, the 
poor little ebony pickaninnys were handed over to 
the tender mercies of our surgeon, who perspired 
and vaccinated till evening was closing in. 

A kind of feudal system appears to prevail gen- 
erally throughout Africa. Many chiefs are far 
more powerful than the kings to whom they owe a 
nominal subjection. The King of Catabar, to 
whom we pay ‘‘ customs” for McCarthy’s Island, 
rules over a rather extensive country. He is an 
exceedingly fat, dirty, and drunken representative 
of majesty. His town is one of the very worst we 
have seen; whilst that of one of his tributaries, 
the chief of Yani-bantang, is one of the very best. 
Yani-bantang is about 150 miles from Bathurst, 
and 12 from the banks of the river. We arrived 
in the little colonial steamer over night, and sent 
on a messenger to announce us. Early the next 
morning, the chief sent over a party of his ‘‘ war- 
riors,’’ capitally mounted, with led horses for us. 
As amark of high distinction we were informed 
that his standard-bearer was to accompany us. 
The standard was three spears, tied together, of 
native workmanship, and very well finished. We 
felt duly honored, and mounted. 

We have at all times found it very difficult to 
give to persons at home, even in viva voce commu- 
nication, any idea of the general condition of the 
African nations, and of the degree of civilization, 
slight as it is, to which they have attained. To 
the benevolent and religious eye of Exeter Hall, 
they are Homer’s blameless Ethiopians, stretching 
out chained hands, and tearfully imploring us to 
“free their land from error’s chain.’? Nothing 
more would appear necessary than that the young 
ladies of England should universally adopt Mr. 
O’Connell’s idea, and contribute ‘‘ only one far- 
thing a week, one penny a month, one shilling a 
year.’’ By most persons they appear to be looked 
on as naked savages, in much the same condition 
as the aborigines of Australia. Our friend at 
Yani-bantang was certainly not very savage; he 
received us with that formal politeness which 








appears to be universal, from Indus to the Pole, 
amongst gentlemen who do not think vin ordinaire 
of themselves. Our.,interpreter explained the 
object of our coming. 1 We told him that knowing 
of a thing which would be of great service to his 
people, we thought it right to impart it and teach it to 
them, as we felt assured he would tell any good thing 
he knew to us ; that it was the duty of all people 
to do all the good in their power to each other, 
&c., &c. He duly landed ‘* so admirable a senti- 
ment,’’ and really appeared to at least acknowledge 
the truth of the principle to its fullest extent, and 
the young hopes of the Yani-bantangs were or- 
dered to be paraded. 

We afterwards lunched with his highness—cap- 
ital kous-kous, mutton very tolerable, and a glori- 
ous calabash of milk. It is true we all had to dip 
into the same bowl with the sable nobility of Yani- 
bantang, and to tug at our mutton as best we 
might. But one learns not to be curiously partic- 
ular about trifles, and in reality black fingers are 
generally cleaner than white ones. The clothes 
of the negro are often dirty, but his skin is almost 
invariably clean; and like all people who eat with 
the fingers, he is not only careful in washing, but 
avoids ever soiling the righthand. It is said, truly 
enough, that bathing, which is often unpleasant in 
a cold country, is a luxury ina hot; still itisa 
luxury in which many Europeans even in the 
tropics do not indulge very extravagantly. The 
natives, however, almost invariably do. In fact, 
if people were but once to accustom themselves to 
it at home, they would find that it was an abso- 
lutely necessary comfort, even on the coldest win- 
ter’s day in Europe ; and that it was quite a mistake 
to suppose that when merely their hands and face 
were washed, they were clean every whit. 

‘We have not the least doubt that our American 
friends, who, as we can testify from painful and 
dirty experience, allow on some occasions half a 
pint of water a man, and a towel and comb for the 
company ; having concealed a dirty skin with a 
clean shirt, or a dirty shirt with a showy scarf of 
some kind; would still consider themselves incom- 
parably more cleanly fellows than the Africans, 
who were guilty of covering a clean skin with a 
dirty bornouse. The African is most particular in 
cleansing his mouth with plentiful ablutions and a 
gum stick ; the Yankee prefers merely rinsing his 
with a gum tickler. But far be it from us to 
decide which system is to be preferred. The 
British army is fortunate enough to possess a 
gallant officer who would look on even Sir Charles 
Napier’s allowance of kit as wasteful and ridiculous 
excess. Dining with a friend in the country, he 
complained of having caught cold. The village 
Esculapius advised him to put his feet into hot 
water when going to bed. ‘‘ Pooh, pooh,”’ said 
the gallant but uncleanly hero, ‘that is nothing 
more than washing one’s feet.” ‘It certainly is 
liable to that objection, Sir John,” remarked an 
eminent and witty judge lately deceased. We 
fear that many persons allow considerable weight 
to the objection. At this day, in Africa, washing 
the feet is, as of old, the mark of regard and the 
assurance of cleanliness. 

Our first visit to a native town was some years 
since, on the occasion of one of the most important 
native ceremonies. A number of young ladies had 
been sent there, from the neighboring towns, some 
months previously, in order to have the rite analo- 
gous to circumcision performed on them; and 
their parents or betrothed husbands had now come 
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for them. The scene was an extraordinary one. 
Platforins and seats were ranged round the market- 
place, and on these the young ladies reclined, each 
surrounded by a bevy of female friends and of 
matrons, who carefully kept off the men from a too 
near approach to their fair charges. The men 
compensated themselves for the privation by making 
the most unearthly noises conceivable. Musicians 
thrummed, tom-tums were beaten, guns were fired 
in all directions, frequently close by one’s ear to 
try one’s nerves. Shouting, screaming, guitaring, 
banjoing, drumming, firing, formed a concatenation 
of sounds, which it is to be sincerely hoped Pan- 
demonium does not rival. Whilst on all a beaute- 
ous tropical moon looked calmly down, like a 
philosophic doctor on a lunatic asylum, or a gifted 
preachcr on the ‘‘ anxious seat.’? A venerable 
friend of ours, unhappily ‘‘ written down with al] 
the marks of age, a decreasing leg, and an increas- 
ing belly,’ was about proving that a gentleman 
will commit rash actions even in Africa, by perpe- 
trating matrimony with a young lady of sume 12 
years of age, ‘* out of all reasonable match.”? The 
old gentleman, his heart opened by several most 
un-Mvhammedan draughts of champagne, was anx- 
jous to display to us the youthful lady of his love. 
The matrons who surrounded her were inexorable 
for a long time ; but at length a little gentle violence 
on the part of the ‘‘ enamored ancient’’ prevailed, 
and we were admitted within the charmed circle. 
The ebony sylph reclined at full length, and, with 
charming but somewhat mistaken modesty, had 
carefully covered her head and face; but having 
unfortunately been at first enveloped but in a single 
** pang,’’ this sweet prudery of the head was exer- 
cised at the expense of all the rest of her charms ; 
and she did ‘* unfold her beauties to the moon’’ 
and our bashful gaze, after a very funny fashion 
indeed. Not even a garment as of woven hair was 
interposed ; she had only the air itself for a petti- 
coat. We blushed like a peony. Our ancient 
friend, however, appeared resolved that as we had 
seen the reverse of the medal we should judge of 
the face, and insisted on the young lady’s unveil- 
ing. We must confess that we were not repaid 
for our patience and the violence done to our mod- 
esty. She was not pretty; many young persons, 
however, of all the African races except those of 
pure unmixed negro blood, have features positively 
handsome. We should mention that two attend- 
ants kept constantly washing the young lady’s 
feet and legs. We again visited her at an interval 
of about an hour; the same process of soaping was 
going on; and we believe that all the young ladies 
were being similarly rubbed down. 

There are some very curious customs connected 
with marital rights and privileges in Africa; but 
we fear to touch on them here. Uneducated and 
uncivilized as African women are, we should be 
inclined to suppose them purely animal and sen- 
sual; and yet we find that throughout all the Afri- 
can nations the supposed good of their offspring, 
or the customs of their country, are sufficient to 
overcome what we consider our strongest feelings. 

We hear a great deal, from excellent people at 
home, of the fearful state of degradation to which 
women are reduced in Africa, and in uncivilized 
countries zenerally ; and how civilization and Chris- 
tianity alone raise women to their proper influence. 
This is altogether a mistake. e fancy that the 
country in which women do not exercise an im- 
mense influence, in which ‘‘ woman’s pleasure, 
woman's pain’’ is not of paramount importance, 
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has yet to be discovered. We have already men- 
tioned how vain it was to attempt vaccination in 
— to the feelings and wishes of the women. 
he wives of the kings are generally present at 
the most important interviews, and, so far as can 
be observed, woman’s influence in every concern 
of life, extends as far as in any European country. 
The respect for and influence of the mother appear 
to be far greater in Mohammedan and pagan coun- 
tries, than in Christian. This probably is owing 
to the effect polygamy has on the feelings. The 
greatest insult which can be offered to an African, 
is to mention his mother with disrespect. It isa 
wise child that knows his own father; the honor 
of the paternal relation is, perhaps owing to this 
circumstance, comparatively disregarded. But, so 
far from woman not having influence, their influence 
appears to be paramount on almost every occasion. 
jt is true we see women Jaboring in the fields, but 
such is the case in most European countries. In 
Africa these women are almost invariably slaves. 
‘The Croomen work in our ships along the coast, 
in order to buy wives, as they call them, to labor 
for them in their own country. By the term 
wives, they however understand slaves, in exactly 
the same sense in which the Virginia planter 
understands the term. Although in either place, 
the lady may have—nothing loth we fear—a double 
debt to pay, and part of her duty may be to bring 
little Croo people into the world; yet the acknowl- 
edged wives exercise as much influence in the 
uncivilized, as they do in the civilized country. 

We should sincerely rejoice could we declare 
we saw any probability of Christianity and our 
civilization making way in Africa—but we cannot. 
The amount of good likely to be done by our mis- 
sionary exertions appears to be this. At our im- 
mediate settlements on the coast—Sierra Leone, 
the Gambia, Cape Coast Castle—some thousand 
natives will be brought under the immediate influ- 
ence of our missionaries, and will in consequence 
profess Christianity, and adopt our dress and many 
of our customs and habits. They will be instructed 
by the missionaries, and several of them will be- 
come pretty good clerks—very useful to the mer- 
chants on the coast—tailors, carpenters, masons, 
&c. But there appears to be no reason to expect, 
at least from experience, that the civilization, such 
as it is, which these people acquire, will be ex- 
tended to the native tribes. Africans who have 
been educated, even in England, on returning to 
their own country, have again adopted the native 
dress and habits. Such is exactly what we might 
expect to be the case. Not only individuals, but 
considerable bodies of people, almost invariably 
adopt the customs and religion of the more numer- 
ous masses amongst whom they are placed. 

It appears to be impossible to civilize a people 
in the manner in which we set about it—to induce 
them to adopt our civilization; but we may and 
can stimulate them to civilize themselves, and com- 
merce appears to be the great means which is des- 
tined to do so. ‘The author of the work we have 
placed at the head of this article, Sir H. V. Iunt- 
ley, ridicules the idea of the natives learning any- 
thing good from the sailors and skippers of our 
merchant vessels. It is unfortunately too true, 
that directly they are likely to acquire only evil, 
but it is equally true that indirectly they acquire 
great good. Every new object which is offered to 
them in commerce suggests new wants and stimu- 
lates to fresh exertions ; every interchange of com- 
modities which takes place is a practical lesson on 
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the necessity of half the cardinal virtues. No 
doing anything, in even the rudest commerce, 
without some proportion of industry, patience, hon- 
esty, truth. Time is discovered to be of some 
value; it is found to be better to employ a man to 
collect palm oil than to sell him into foreign sla- 
very, or to knock his brains out. 

The injury done by our seamen is confined to a 
few natives on the coast; the good done by our 
commerce extends to millions in the interior. 
English goods penetrate where even the English 
name is unknown. One of our travellers in the 
interior tells us of having his kous-kous served up 
to him in that utensil Vespasian must have so much 
prized, of English earthenware. Odd, that a Brit- 
ish pottery should be proudly borne where the 
British flag could not! 

Our settlements in Africa are confined to some 
three or four on the coast, where for the most part 
we are in contact with only the lowest, or with 
idle and warlike tribes. Were the country opened 
up to our commerce, as we believe it easily might 
be, we are convinced that the African trade would 
become of very great importance. We have men- 
tioned that our greatest commercial authorities 
declared, a few years since, that the African trade 
could not be expected to amount to much more 
than £100,000 a-year. The palm oil alone im- 
ported into England is now of the value of more 
than £800,000. In 1835, forty-seven bushels of 
ground nuts were exported from the Gambia; at 
present, between eight and nine million of bushels 
are annually exported. The palm ceases to flour- 
ish about two miles from the sea; but the chea 
butter tree is abundant throughout the whole of 
the interior. The chea oil is worth from three to 
four pounds a ton more than the palm oil, in con- 
sequence of its containing a greater quantity of 
stearine or solid matter. We as yet get it only in 
small quantities, because we have not opened up 
the great rivers which lead into the interior of the 
country. Merchants, friends of ours up the Gam- 
bia, have informed us that they could procure even 
there very large quantities of the chea oil, but as 
it would be brought long distances by land car- 
riage, carried on men’s heads, it would not pay ; 
* with water communication to the country where it 
is produced, there is no reason that it should not 
be as cheap as palm oil. Colonel Denham and 
Captain Clapperton accompanied a caravan from 
Tripoli to Soudan and Bornou. Several proceed 
every year from Northern to Central Africa; each 
consists of from one to three thousand camels with 
their attendants; they bring English and French 
foods, bought at an exorbitant rate at Tripoli and 

unis, and in Egypt. If the native merchants 
find it worth their while to bring such goods some 
three thousand miles, crossing the Great Desert, 
and undergoing fearful losses, and hatdships, and 
privations, it ought to be worth our while to bring 
our goods to these countries, about six hundred 
niles, by water carriage. 

It sounds merely like a truism, to state, of any 


country within the tropics, that it produces all | 


tropical articles in abundance; and a long list of 
coffee, spices, cotton, &c. &c., might be given 
from any. But the peculiarity of Africa is, that 
it produces in unlimited quantities articles of pri- 
mary necessity to us, which cannot be obtained in 
anything like the same quantities from any other 
country. We confess that we are not very san- 
guine of large quantities of cotton or indigo being 
drawn from Africa for some years; but they are 
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universal throughout the country, and are pro- 
nounced by competent judges to be of very admi- 
rable quality. We see no reason why we may not 
expect to establish a large trade in them in the 
course of some time. It is, however, in the vege- 
table oils we consider that there might be by far 
the largest increase of trade at first. There is in 
England an unlimited demand for what the trade 
terms ‘‘ fats ;’? and we believe that there is no 
limit to the quantities of them which we might 
obtain from Africa, as they require comparatively 
little care in preparation. But we must not allow 
ourselves to enter on this question at present. 

We have to regret that the works on Western 
Africa give us very little information on the state 
of the country generally ; or, indeed, on any point 
except the little details and gossips of our own 
settlements. From Sir H. V. Huntley’s position 
as Governor of the Gambia, we should have sup- 
posed him in peculiarly favorable circumstances for 
acquiring information on most of the questions con- 
nected with Africa. He does not, however, give 
us much general information, and does give us far 
more full and accurate details about his own say- 
ings and doings, than we should have at all thought 
of requiring from him. He is very angry with the 
Colonial Office, and abuses it in good set terms. 
This is very natural ; he was a governor of a col- 
ony, and has ceased to be one. We could scarcely 
expect any amount of human patience and virtue 
to be tolerant of such a proof of want of judgment 
on the part of Lord Grey. And yet we are afraid, 
that a perusal of Sir H. Huntley’s book will make 
many persons fancy that some cautionary discretion 
was not quite uncalled for on his lordship’s part. 

With Sir Henry’s politics, however, we will not 
meddle. We turn from them with pleasure to his 
personal sketches and observations. The latter 
volume only refers to the period of his residence at 
the Gambia, and from it we have derived a good 
deal, at least, of amusement. Speaking of a lady 
he happened to meet at the Gambia, Sir Henry 
tells us— 
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The society of Mrs. —— rendered the period most 
enjoyable ; she was young, cheerful, and unquestion- 
ably lovely. Never was there a face and form more 
exquisitely symmetrical ; and never did the possessor 
of both appear more unaffectedly insensible of their 
merit. Over her beautifully formed neck, long raven 
and silky tresses shaded the clearest skin. Her fine, 
soft, but intelligent blue eyes, attracted all upon 
whom they fell. Her pearly teeth shown between 
her rich ruby-like lips ; and her smile no one might 
encounter with impunity. Well might Mr. —— have 
abandoned even parents and friends for it. Her small, 
delicate figure was as faultless as her features were 
fascinating, and she had acquired a manner full of 
soft attractions. Such.was Mrs. ; immured with 
her husband in this wretched settlement, cut off al- 
most from civilized life, or at best but as the solitary 
star gleaming in brilliancy through a clouded and 
cheerless sky. 





Our African friends, when particularly pleased 
and admiring, when feeling, for instance, as the 
young lady described herself, as ‘‘ midginary all 
over,’’ and moved to their inmost depths by a 
‘discourse with unction,’’ on their peccadilloes 
and final fortunes, have a favorite phrase for reliev- 
ing their o’er-fraught hearts—‘‘ Hi! dat fine too 
much.’”? With the same respectful feeling of ad- 
miration, we beg to give voice to our own feelings. 
in the same exclamation. We confess that 1 is 
quite ‘‘ refreshing’? to us, now in the sear and 
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yellow leaf, to meet with so much “ freshness of 
feeling’’ in a gentleman come te staid years, who 
has been the governor of a colony, and who has 
been brought up in what is generally, though erro- 
neously, no doubt, considered rather an unsenti- 
mental school—the navy. We should have fancied 
that Sir H. V. Huntley had given up talking of 
silky tresses, and beautiful necks, and ruby lips, 
and gleaming stars, some twenty years since. 

It appears that the poor young lady of whom 
we got so very ornate a description, was drowned 
shortly afterwards, and that a violent death had 
been foretold her by a gypsy. Sir Henry becomes 
fearfully pathetic and sentimental over the really 
melancholy fate of, we have no doubt, a very 
charming and amiable person, who had never in 
her short life deserved anything one tenth so poet- 
ically bad, as the lines—commencing of course 
with ** Alas!’’ and ending with ‘‘ the last dread 
day !”’—which Sir Henry Huntley has perpetrated 
to her memory. It is a consoling reflection, that 
the poor young lady is now happily unconscious 
of this, her further misfortune, in being so be- 
rhymed. 

We regret that a more serious charge should 
apply to Sir H. V. Huntley than that of merely 
writing ‘‘ nonsense verses.’? He has committed 
himself to what, though a fault in any person, is 
especially so in a person holding an official situa- 
tion :—the speaking in disrespectful terms of per- 
sons in every respect as worthy and estimable as 
Sir H. Huntley himself. We should go to the 
trouble of refuting some of his charges and asser- 
tions, but that, happily, it is not worth while to do 
so. The persons against whom he intended to be 
severe are too well known in our African settle- 
ments to require our advocacy, and no person at 
home takes the slightest interest in colonial squab- 
bles or ill-nature. 

We wish that Sir Henry Huntley, or some per- 
son acquainted with Africa, would give us some 
information respecting the political and social con- 
dition of the more advanced tribes. The king, or 
chief, is generally supposed to be a despot; we 
have more frequently seen an almost republican 
freedom asserted. The people are fancied to be 
savages without law or order. Their laws against 
crime are severe; and they prove, by the severity 
of their laws against debtors, how much they feel 
the necessity of protecting property. Native mer- 
chants are held in great esteem, and are generally 
allowed to pass through nations at war with each 
other. The property of our merchants is safe in 
wicker huts hundreds of miles away from our pro- 
tection. Many customs and habits remind us of 
past phases of society amongst ourselves, though 
the Africans may exhibit them in ruder forms. 
Certain tribes devote themselves, like the Jews, 
altogether to commercial transactions. Minstrels 
wander from country to country, singing the prow- 
ess of the chief, or the charms of the fair; and 
the banjo is but the ruder form of the guitar. In 
every country the worker in iron—honored by the 
name of smith—was, in its early ages, an hon- 
ored and influential person; in Africa, he is now 
almost invariably the near relative of the chief. 
Slavery exists in that mild form in which, as of 
old, the slave frequently became powerful and 
wealthy. Polygamy is an evil; but still, woman, 
as ever, exercises great influence. And though 
the bond-woman may be driven with her child into 
the wilderness, there is in general little distinction 
made between the children of the bond and free. 
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The people are not left without education; every 
Mohammedan village has its schoolmaster; and 
the children may be seen gathered round him, 
copying on flat stones, or slates, some favorite text 
from the Koran, with a split reed for,a pen, and 
ink of their own manufacture. Each child has to 
bring a log of wood in the evening for the sake of 
light—(in Ireland it would be a sod of turf)— 
while the humming noise kept up, evidently to 
show off before the stranger, has more than once 
reminded us of a hedge school in the ‘* Land of 
Saints.”’ 

We have often endeavored to ascertain what may 
be the exact relation of the Marabouts to the rest 
of the Mohammedan population. Some of our 
friends considered that they resembled the tribe of 
Levi ; they live for the most part in separate vil- 
lages ; but those villages do not appear to have any 
peculiar privileges ; nor do the Marabouts, to their 
sorrow, receive tithes ; while any person who pro- 
fesses sanctity, and adheres to the law of the proph- 
et, may become a Marabout. Another friend, rather 
an authority, considers them similar to the monastic 
orders—the order of friars black. They certainly 
do not live apart from women ; but that 

It would be a more difficult matter than many of 
our zealous missionaries might at first expect, to 
put down in argument many of those * benighted 
Africans.”? We wish to speak with all respect of 
our missionaries in Africa, most of whom, we are 
convinced, are very good and earnest men. With 
some we have had the pleasure of being acquainted, 
and have had every reason to admire their zeal and 
sincerity. But still the manner in which the igno- 
rant blacks are allowed to hold forth, by some re- 
ligious persuasions, on the most difficult subjects 
of human comprehension, is calculated only to excite 
the scorn of the more educated Mohammedan. A 
young Marabout, a friend of ours, said to us one 
day, ‘* When Mohammedan man go to pray, he 
kneel down, he touch ground with head, he praise 
God, he ask God to give that prayer. When white 
man, sometime black man, or old woman, go pray, 
she say, ‘Dear Jesy, me lub Jesy too much!’”’ 
We cannot continue his description of what he de- 
clared he had heard ; the name which Christians so 
much reverence had become to him one of scorn ; 
and we know that unfortunately his description was 
not exaggerated. We fear that our chances of 
christianizing Africa are at present slight indeed, 
even supposing that the natives were capable of re- 
ceiving a spiritual religion. The educated mis- 
sionary cannot penetrate; the uneducated shocks 
and offends. 

In mixing with the Africans, we always endeav- 
ored to judge of them, rather by their conduct to 
each other, than by their conduct to us. We go 
amongst them possessed of what appears to them 
enormous wealth—‘‘ white man have everything”’ 
—they naturally covet it; naturally beg for it; 
can scarcely consider it a sin to take from such a 
heap. When our travellers tel] us of their being 
plundered by some chief, who took most of their 
goods from them under pretence of customs or 
tribute, the African chief but does what so many 
bold barons did, during the middle ages; the one 
lives in a hut, the other lived in a castle, but their 
principles and modes of conduct are not very dis- 
similar. It isto be hoped that increased commerce 
and intercourse will do in Africa what they have 
done in Europe—teach that Benthamite foundation 
of all morality—an enlightened sense of their own 
interest. 
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We have not unfrequently detected both ourselves 
and others ‘‘ confounding’’ some poor black, as ‘* a 
stupid rascal, who don’t understand a word that is 
said to him.’’ Which, however, was the more 
stupid of the two, the white or the black, may admit 
of a doubt. 

Possessing few interesting subjects of inquiry, 
at least as compared with most other countries, and 
with a climate formidable and too often fatal to 
Europeans, we fear that Africa is destined to re- 
main unknown land; and yet we are convinced 
that few countries offer more valuable fields for 
commerce, were its great rivers opened up ; which, 
however, can be done with advantage only by per- 
sons acclimated and intimately acquainted with the 
country. Whether its rivers will be so, remains 
to be seen. Our present settlements are nearly as 
badly chosen as they could possibly be ; but having 
spent enormous sums absurdly.on them, we shall 
probably now refuse to spend a comparatively small 
sum usefully elsewhere. 

The climate must ever prevent any considerable 
number of Europeans being resident in Africa. 
Nothing can be fancied much worse than it is during 
the rainy season, which continues for about four 
months. 

It was our happy fate to spend a year at M’Car- 
thy’s Island, about one hundred and eighty miles 
up the Gambia. It is not a particularly pleasant or 
healthy place; the thermometer is often 106° in 
the shade, during the dry season ; the whole island 
is a perfect marsh during the wet. In the year 
1848, seven Europeans remained on the island 
during the rainy season ; at the end of it, one out 
of the seven was alive. We were more fortunate ; 
we were there a comparatively healthy year ; there 
were no deaths, but abundance of sickness and dis- 
comfort. Goethe tells us that— 


The devil is the king of rats and mice, 
And frogs, and fleas, and bugs, and lice. 


At M’Carthy’s Island one feels no doubt of the 
fact ; nor of being in his majesty’s dominions. One 
can understand there the reason of his getting the 
name of Beelzebub. Everything that “ stinks and 
stings’ appears to reign supreme. Mosquitoes are 
not pleasant ; you cannot wear slippers, or alas for 
your ancles! one pair of trowsers is no protection ; 
It is rather funny to see a gentleman sitting on a 
cane-bottomed chair; your up of tea is half filled 
before you can gulp it; turn your head, and your 
glass of claret is undrinkable ; you cannot read in 
the evenings; the moment you come near a lamp, 
insects are swarming over you ; even your desper- 
ate attempt at a rubber of whist, under unfavorable 
circumstances, with the lights at a distance, is gen- 
erally a wretched failure ; you cannot ride, or your 
horse is plunging through a morass: and even he 
gets knocked up; you cannot walk, that of course 
is out of the question; you cannot sit still, the 
mosquitoes won’t let you; the daytime is not very 
agreeable, the night is the ——; you fall ill, and 
your black servants amiably leave you to your own 
resources ; you recover—if you do—and for return- 
ing appetite, you have the very toughest buffalo 
that ever puzzled human jaws. It is not a pleasant 
place. But there is a season when the rains have 
ceased, and the very hot weather has not yet set 
in; when mosquitoes are not, and the weather is 
still tolerably cool, only 90° or so at the worst— 
when one can really enjoy a new life and strange 
scenes. 

We happened to be one of a party of four Euro- 
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peans who went, at the beginning of this year, 
about five hundred miles up the Gambia. We 
were accompanied by an escort of twenty-five blacks 
—interpreters, boatmen, hunters, &c. During the 
latter part of our course, we were in the true do- 
main of the elephant and the hippopotamus. We 
did not even meet with any natives, except those 
who came purposely to pay their respects to one 
of our party, and one solitary hunter, who had 
killed an hippopotamus, and was drying the flesh 
in the sun. But the scenes were wild, and savage, 
and beautiful. 


Never comes the trader, never floats an European flag ; 

Slides the bird o’er lustrous woodland, swings the 
trailer from the crag ; 

Droops the heavy-blossomed bower, hangs the heavy- 
fruited tree. 


When we turned back we left the river, though 
obstructed by shallows—it being the dry season— 
as broad as the Thames at Westminster. The 
glorious vegetation of the tropics was around us; 
at every new reach of the river numbers of the hip- 
popotamus were seen raising their immense heads 
from the water; when seen in that way, the head 
of the full-grown animal presents exactly the ap- 
pearance of the head of an enormous horse ; nor is 
the noise it makes, as it blows up water, very unlike 
a mighty neigh. Monkeys gambolled in the trees, 
Baboons, some of them nearly as large as human 
beings, marched along the monkey-tracks, in regu- 
lar order, the largest forming the van, and bringing 
up the rear. Huge alligators lay basking in the 
sun ; and, at the noise of our oars, glided, without 
a perceptible ripple, into the water. Antelopes 
of all sizes started up the banks as we appeared. 
Birds of prey sailed over our heads, or sat watch- 
ing from lofty trees ready to plunge to the river, or 
stood tearing carrion on the banks. Wild duck, 
guinea-fowl, birds of all hues, were constantly 
rising as we advanced. As evening closed in we 
landed, but were able to climb the banks only by 
means of the hippopotamus tracks, their huge steps 
in the mud forming a kind of rough stairs; while, 
enraged at our intrusion, they kept for hours swim- 
ming about the place where we had landed, their 
booming ery sounding wild and strange through 
the night. 

The banks were from thirty to forty feet high 
and very steep; and it seems difficult to fancy such 
unwieldy animals as the elephant and the hippo- 
potamus clambering up them; yet they do so, and 
with even considerable quickness. "We came one 
day on a herd of about thirty elephants standing 
drinking at the river. As we approached they 
rushed up the bank, which happened to be particu- 
larly steep. Some of the old ones were struck 
with balls, and two of the young ones, who were 
knocked over, fell down the bank. The old ones 
halted-on the top and faced about ; we thought they 
would have charged down to defend their young, 
but our firing terrified them, and they retreated into 
the wood. 

It was a glorious sight to see the huge animals, 
with their immense ears thrown back and their 
trunks extended, standing as if preparing to charge. 
Those who have only seen the elephant in captivity, 
dust-colored, rough-cvated, can have no idea what 
a noble animal he is in his native wilds, glossy 
from his bath. It seemed sad work to kill the 
young fellows; but a round of salted elephant is 
not to be despised ; quite the contrary. We recom- 
mend it to the notice of M. Soyer; or, perhaps, 
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Williams’ of the Old Bailey, would be better, if it 
still exist as in the days of our hot youth. 

Although the banks are from thirty to forty feet 
high, the river during the rainy season overflows 
them to some distance ; we, therefore, had a bed 
of hard-baked clay on which to lie. After some 
time we got luxurious, and had grass gathered for 
beds, but that we felt to be rather Sybaritish ; still, 
where the ground is much fissured from the sun, 
one’s sides do at length get rather sore, and some 
effeminacy may be permitted. No grass grows on 
the banks for some distance in, but trees do, and 
form continuous arbors overhead. 

At first we had the moon, and we feared that in 
losing her light we should have lost a great part 
of the charm of our night, but the ‘* dusky lid of 
night”? was not without its show; our numerous 
watch-fires (for each native lit one for himself) 
gleaming through the trees produced the wildest 
and most striking effect. The long howl] of the 
hyena was heard from time to time ; and now and 
then we were roused by some of the people with 
the cry, ‘* Tiger live here ;’’ but it always proved 
a false alarm. No leopard was likely to venture 
near us, though our broiled venison and guinea- 
fowl must have smelt rather appetizing to any feline 
gentleman not yet at ease in his mind about his 
supper. 

It is only under very rare circumstances that any 
of the lower animals will venture to attack human 
beings. An old ‘* man-eating tiger’’ in India, who 
has contracted a decided penchant for the genus 
homo will, it is true, run a good deal of risk to 
gratify his delicate appetite, but he is to be looked 
on as a decided gourmet, not often to be met with. 
Lions do not usually come down to the main stream 
of the Gambia till April or May, when the small 
streams of the interior are dried up; and, as to the 
smaller fry of the felines, they fight shy of our ac- 
quaintance, and are to be despised accordingly. 

We had heard awful tales of the fierceness of 
the hippopotamus when wounded; but the poor 
wretch appears in reality a timid and quiet animal ; 
a noble-looking fellow, however, in his native 
wilds or waters, and not to be judged of by that 

oung humbug in the Regent’s Park, who is only 
in his hobbledehoy-hood, and of course a most un- 
interesting cub, though ladies will persist in admir- 
ing him; while a fat, full-grown, middle-aged, 
respectable-looking hippopotamus is really a very 
fine-looking fellow. 

Again, we have all heard most affecting accounts 
of how the lower animals will defend their young 
—tovth, hoof, and proboscis. We fancy that there 
is a good deal of mistake or exaggeration about this. 
The maternal instinct is no doubt a very amiable 
and charming thing ; very self-sacrificing ; delight- 
ful to contemplate. But we confess we have never 
seen it proof against a shot in the hinder parts, nor, 
indeed, do we believe it can be. The larger mon- 
keys certainly carry off their wounded whenever it 
is possible ; but we have heard with pain from the 
natives, assertions which we must confess ‘throw 
strong suspicions on the purity and disinterested- 
ness of their motives. ‘The natives assert that they 
carry off their dead; or, if they are wounded, at 
once amiably put them out of pain, cover them over 
with leaves, and let them lie so, like the babes in 
the wood, for some days; but that when they con- 
sider that their deceased friends have become suffi- 
ciently tender, they assemble and enjoy the Epicu- 
rean feast; and that all their apparent amiability 
really arises from their liking their monkey a little 


| Oh, that land ! 
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high. This may be slander ; still, as the character 
of an interesting family is concerned, it would be 
desirable that such statements should be set at rest. 
But the government will not open up the country, 
and we fear that we must continue to do without 
chea oil and authentic monkey information. 





From the National Era. 
KNOW YE THE LAND? 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


Know ye the land where the Forest and Prairie 
Spread broadest away by the Cataract’s fall, 

Where the harvests of earth the most plenteously vary, 
And the children that reap them are happiest of 


all ; 
Where the long-rolling rivers go mightily trending, 
With wealth on their billows through many a clime ; 
Where the lakes, ’mid the woodlands, like seas are 
extending, 
And the mountains rise lone in the centre sublime? 


Know ye the land where a Royal Oppressor 
Made the Burghers and Husbandmen bow to his 
will— 
But they fought the good fight, under God, the Re- 
dresser, 
And the heart of Humanity beats to it still ! 
Where the lakes, mounts and plains keep, inspiring or 
solemn, 
Their tales of that strife, and its monuments be 
The statue, the tablet, the hall, and the column— 
But—best and most lasting—the Souls of the Free ? 


Know ye the land where fair Freedom’s dominion 
Stands proudlier than any the earth ever knew, 
When Greece flashed like fire through the East, or the 
pinion 
Of Rome’s dreaded war-bird with victory flew ! 
Where, high as the haughtiest, she lifts up her ban- 
ner, 
By crime undishonored, unshamed by defeat, 
While the gales of two oceans blow brightly to fan 
her, 
And waft the full wealth of the world to her feet? 


Where she bends, Great Protectress, to greet the pale 
strangers, 
The pilgrims of many a realm, who prefer 
To the mercies of tyrants her seas and their dangers—— 
To their birth-place, the exile that wafts them to 


er 5 
Whence, far as the breezes and billows, her warning 
Is heard on all shores, by their slaves and their 
kings ; 
I will come, I will come, like the march of the Morn- 


ing, 
And the healing of nations go forth on my wings ! 


Yes, we know it—its luminous story, 
Its wealth of all Nature—America’s land ! 

We would die for that land of our love and our glory ! 
We live to sustain it—heart, spirit, and hand ! 

And thus brothers, friends, we salute it—Oh, never, 
That proud Constellation made less by a star ! 

All hail it perpetual ! still brightening forever— 
The fond hope of millions, in peace or in war ! 


Till the hard Rock of Plymouth be worn by the ocean, 
And Charlestown’s tall Obelisk dust on the shore, 
And dear Old Dominion, thy noblest devotion 
And the gift of thy Chieftaincy thought of no more— 
Shall this bond, long our glory, still bind us together, 
One people from Maine to the Mexican lines— 
From the Chesapeake’s wave to the cape of Foul- 
weather— 
From the Palm of the South to the Cataract’s 





Pines ! 
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THY WILL BE DONE. 


Written for and sung by Catherine Hayes at her recent Con- 
certs in Boston—the words by George P. Morris—the music 
by William Vincent Wallace. 

I. 
Searcuer of Hearts !—from mine erase 
All thoughts that should not be, 
And in its deep recesses trace 
My gratitude to Thee ! 


Il. 

Hearer of Prayer !—oh guide aright 
Each word and deed of mine ; 

Life’s battle teach me how to fight, 
And be the victory Thine. 


111. 

Giver of All !—for every good 
In the Redeemer came :— 

For raiment, shelter, and for food, 
I thank Thee in His name. 


IV. 

Father and Son and Holy Ghost ! 
Thou glorious Three in One ! 

Thou knowest best what I need most, 
And let Thy will be done. 





ENGLAND’S WELCOME TO KOSSUTH. 


Cuter of the fallen brave, 
Of the unyielding free, 

Her welcome o’er the wave 
Old England gives to thee. 

On Freedom’s chosen shore 
Thy foot shall freely tread ; 
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On the land that Milton bore ; 
On the land where Hampden bled. 


We hail thee, gallant Hun ; 
We scorn the despot’s frown, 
Though Gaul’s Republic shun 
The wrath of Austria’s crown, 
Tell Kaisar and tell Czar 
Britannia knows no fear— 
Whate’er the fortune of the war 
Their foe finds honor here. 


Then fill, fill high the bowl 
To Kossuth’s glorious name— 
The scaffold could not daunt his soul, 
The dungeon could not tame. 
Sublime ’gainst monarchs’ might 
The world saw Kossuth stand, 
For the cause of ancient right 
For his own loved Fatherland. 


What though by traitor’s aid 
The tyrants won the day ! 
The heart has not decayed, 
Or the spirit died away. 
We watch for the coming hour, 
We gaze for the destined blow, 
That shall smite the victor’s power, 
And lay the oppressors low. 


Yes, Scythia’s spear shall shiver, 
And Austria’s sceptre fall— 
Freely the Magyar’s river 
Shall flow by Buda’s wali. 
Far o’er the Danube’s strand 
The fires of joy shall burn, 
While exults the Magyar’s land 
At her exiled chief’s return. 
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BOOK VIII.—INITIAL CHAPTER. 


THE ABUSE OF INTELLECT. 


Tuere is at present so vehement a flourish of | off to an Agapemoné by his apprentice, does not 
trumpets, and so prodigious a roll of the drum,! take Enlightenment a step further than a siege on 
whenever we are called upon to throw up our hats, | Debrett, and a cannonade on the Budget. Illiberal 
and cry, ‘‘ Huzza’’ to the ‘* March of Enlighten-| man! the march that he swells will soon trample 


ment,”’ that, out of that very spirit of contradiction | Aim under foot. 


natural to all rational animals, one is tempted to 
stop one’s ears, and say, ‘‘ Gently, gently; Licut 
is noiseless ; how comes ‘ Enlightenment’ to make 
such a clatter? Meanwhile, if it be not imperti- 
nent, pray where is Enlightenment marching to?”’ 
Ask that question of any six of the loudest bawlers 
in the procession, and 1 "]] wager tenpence to Cali- 
fornia that you get six very unsatisfactory answers. 
One respectable gentleman, who, to our great as- 
tonishment, insists upon calling himself ‘‘ a slave,” 
but has a remarkably free way of expressing his 
opinions, will reply—‘‘ Enlightenment is marching 
towards the nine points of the Charter.”” Another, 
with his hair @ /a jeune France, who has taker a 
fancy to his friend’s wife, and is rather embar- 
rassed with his own, asserts that Enlightenment is 
proceeding towards the Rights of Women, the 
reign of Social Love, and the annihilation of Ty- 
rannical Prejudice. A third, who has the air of a 
man well to do in the middle class; more modest in 
his hopes, because he neither wishes to have his 
head broken by his errand-boy, nor his wife carried 





No one fares so ill in a crowd as 
the man who is wedged in the middle. A fourth, 
looking wild and dreamy, as if he had come out of 
the cave of Trophonius, and who is a mesmerizer 
and a mystic, thinks Enlightenment is in full career 
towards the good old days of alchemists and necro- 
mancers. A fifth, whom one might take for a 
Quaker, asserts that the march of Enlightenment 
is a crusade for universal philanthropy, vegetable 
diet, and the perpetuation of peace, by means of 
speeches, which certainly do produce a very con- 
trary effect from the Philippics of Demosthenes ! 
The sixth—(good fellow, without a rag on his 
back)—does not care a straw where the march 
goes. He can’t be worse off than he is ; and it is 
quite immaterial to him whether he goes to the 
dogstar above, or the bottomless pit below. I 
say nothing, however, against the march, while 
we take it altogether. Whatever happens, one is 
in good company ; and though I am somewhat in- 
dolent by nature, and would rather stay at home 
with Locke and Burke, (dull dogs though they 
were,) than have my thoughts set off helter-skelter 
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with those cursed trumpets and drums, blown and 
dub-a-dubbed by fellows that I vow to Heaven I 
would not trust with a five-pound note—still, if I 
must march, I must; and so deuce take the hind- 
most. But when it comes to individual marchers 
on their own account—privateers and condottieri 
of Enlightenment—who have filled their pockets 
with lucifer-matches, and have a sublime contempt 
for their neighbors’ barns and hay-ricks, I don’t 
see why I should throw myself into the seventh 
heaven of admiration and ecstasy. 

If those who are eternally rhapsodizing on the 
celestial blessings that are to follow Enlightenment, 
Universal Knowledge, and so forth, would just 
take their eyes out of their pockets, and look about 
them, I would respectfully inquire if they have 
never met any very knowing and enlightened gen- 
tleman, whose acquaintance is by no means desira- 
ble. If not, they are monstrous lucky. Every man 
must judge by his own experience ; and the worst 
rogues I have ever encountered were amazingly 
well-informed, clever fellows! From dunderheads 
and dunces we can protect ourselves; but from 
your sharp-witted gentleman, all enlightenment, and 
no prejudice, wé have but to cry, ‘‘ Heaven defend 
us!”’ It is true, that the rogue (let him be ever 
so enlightened) usually comes to no good himself, 
(though not before he has done harm enough to his 
neighbors.) But that only shows that the world 
wants something else in those it rewards, besides 
intelligence per se and in the abstract ; and is much 
too old a world to allow any Jack Horner to pick 
out its plums for his own personal gratification. 
Hence a man of very moderate intelligence, who 
believes in God, suffers his heart to beat with hu- 
man sympathies, and keeps his eyes off your strong 
box, will perhaps gain a vast deal more power than 
knowledge ever gives to a rogue. 

Wherefore, though I anticipate an outery against 
me on the part of the blockheads, who, strange to 
say, are the most credulous idolaters of enlighten- 
ment, and, if knowledge were power, would rot on 
a dunghill; yet, pre. aed think all really en- 
lightened men will agree with me, that when one 
falls in with detached sharpshooters from the gen- 
eral march of enlightenment, it is no reason that 
we should make ourselves a target, because enlight- 
enment has furnished them with a gun. It has, 
doubtless, been already remarked by the judicious 
reader, that of the numerous characters introduced 
into this work, the larger portion belong to that 
species which we call the InreLLecruat—that 
through them are analyzed and developed human 
intellect, in various forms and directions. So that 
this History, rightly considered, is a kind of hum- 
ble familiar Epic, or, if you prefer it, a long Serio- 
Comedy, upon the Varieties of English Life in this 
our century, set in movement by the intelligences 
most prevalent. And where more ordinary and 
less refined types of the species round and complete 
the survey of our passing generation, they will 
often suggest, by contrast, the deficiencies which 
mere intellectual culture leaves in the human being. 
Certainly, I have no spite against intellect and en- 
lightenment. Heaven forbid I should be such a 
Goth. Iam only the advocate for common sense 
and fair play. I don’t think an able man necessa- 


rily an angel; but I think if his heart match his 
head, and both proceed in the Great March under 
a divine Oriflamme, he goes as near to the angel 
as humanity will permit: if not, if he has but a 
und of brains, I say, 


penn’orth of heart to a 
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ward wings, but the grovelling cloven-hoof.”’ I’d 
rather be offuscated by the Squire of Hazeldean, 
than enlightened by Randal Leslie. Every man to 
his taste. But intellect itself (not in the philo- 
sophical, but the ordinary sense of the term) is 
rarely, if ever, one completed harmonious agency ; 
it is not one faculty, but a compound of many, 
some of which are often at war with each other, 
and mar the concord of the whole. Few of us but 
have some predominant faculty, in itself a strength ; 
but which (usurping unseasonable dominion over 
the rest) shares the lot of all tyranny, however 
brilliant, and leaves the empire weak against dis- 
affection within and invasion from without. Hence 
intellect may be perverted in a man of evil dispo- 
sition, and sometimes merely wasted in a man of 
excellent impulses, for want of the necessary dis- 
cipline, or of a strong ruling motive. I doubt if 
there be one person in the world, who has obtained 
a high reputation for talent, who has not met some- 
body much cleverer than himself, which said some- 
body has never obtained any reputation at all! 
Men, like Audley Egerton, are constantly seen in 
the great positions of life ; while men, like Harley 
l’Estrange, who could have beaten them hollow in 
anything equally striven for by both, float away 
down the stream, and, unless some sudden stimu- 
lant arouse the dreamy energies, vanish out of sight 
into silent graves. If Hamlet and Polonius were 
living now, Polonius would have a much better ° 
chance of being chancellor of the exchequer, though 
Hamlet would unquestionably be a much more in- 
tellectual character. What would become of Ham- 
let? Heaven knows! Dr. Arnold said, from his 
experience of a school, that the difference between 
one man and another was not mere ability—it was 
energy. There is a great deal of truth in that 
saying. 

Submitting these hints to the judgment and pen- 
etration of the sagacious, I enter on the fresh di- 
vision of this work, and see already Randal Leslie 
gnawing his lip on the back-ground. The German 
poet observes, that the Cow of Isis is to some the 
divine symbol of knowledge, to others but the 
milch cow, only regarded for the pounds of butter 
she will yield. O tendency of our age, to look on 
Isis as the milch cow! O prostitution of the 
grandest desires to the basest uses! Gaze on the 
goddess, Randal Leslie, and get ready thy churn 
and thy scales. Let us see what the butter will 
fetch in the market. 


CHAPTER II. 


A New reign has commenced. There has been 
a general election: the unpopularity of the ad- 
ministration has been apparent at the hustings. 
Audley Egerton, hitherto returned by vast major- 
ities, has barely escaped defeat—thanks to a ma- 
jority of five. The expenses of his election are 
said to have been prodigious. ‘‘ But who can 
stand against such wealth as Egerton’s—no doubt 
backed, too, by the treasury purse?’’ said the 
defeated candidate. It is towards the close of Oc- 
tober ; London is already full; Parliament will 
meet in less than a fortnight. 

In one of the principal apartments of that hotel 
in which foreigners may discover what is meant by 
English comfort, and the price which foreigners 
must pay for it, there sat two persons, side by side, 
engaged in close conversation. The one was @ 
female, in whose pale clear complexion and raven 
hair—in whose eyes, vivid with a power of expres- 





** Bon jour, mon ange ! 


see not the starry up- 


sion rarely bestowed on the beauties of the north, 
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we recognize Beatrice, Marchesa di Negra. Un- 
deniably handsome as was the Italian lady, her 
companion, though a man, and far advanced into 
middle age, was yet more remarkable for personal 
advantages. There was a strong family likeness 
between the two ; but there was also a striking con- 
trast in air, manner, and all that stamps on the 
physiognomy the idiosyncrasies of character. There 
was something of gravity, of earnestness and pas- 
sion in Beatrice’s countenance when carefully ex- 
amined ; her smile at times might be false, but it 
was rarely ironical, never cynical. Her gestures, 
though graceful, were unrestrained and frequent. 
You could see she was a daughter of the south. 
Her companion, on the contrary, preserved on the 
fair smooth face, to which years had given scarcely 
a line or wrinkle, something that might have passed, 
at first glance, for the levity and thoughtlessness of 
a gay and youthful nature ; but the smile, though 
exquisitely polished, took at times the derision of 
asneer. In his manners he was as composed and 
as free from gesture as an Englishman. His hair 
was of that red brown with which the Italian 
painters produce such marvellous effects of color ; 
and, if here and there a silver thread gleamed 
through the locks, it was lost at once amidst their 
luxuriance. His eyes were light, and his com- 
— though without much color, was singu- 
arly transparent. His beauty, indeed, would have 
been rather womanly than masculine, but for the 
height and sinewy spareness of a frame in which 
muscular strength was rather adorned than con- 
cealed by an admirable elegance of proportion. 
You would never have guessed this man to be an 
Italian ; more likely you would have supposed him 
a Parisian. He conversed in French, his dress 
was of French fashion, his mode of thought seemed 
French. Not that he was like the Frenchman of 
the present day—an animal, either rude or reserved ; 
but your ideal of the Marquis of the old régime— 
the roué of the Regency. 

Italian, however, he was, and of arace renowned 
in Italian history. But, as if ashamed of his 
country and his birth, he affected to be a citizen of 
the world. Heaven help the world if it hold only 
such citizens! 

‘* But Giulio,” said Beatrice di Negra, speaking 
in Italian, ‘“‘ even grayting that you discover this 
girl,can you suppose that her father will ever con- 
sent to your alliance? Surely you know too well 
the nature of your kinsman ?”’ 

‘* Tu te trompes, ma seur,”’ replied Giulia Fran- 
zina, Count di Peschiera, in French as usual— ¢u 
te trompes ; I knew it before he had gone through 
exileand penury. How can] knowit now? But 
comfort yourself, my too anxious Beatrice, I shall 
not care for his consent till I’ve made sure of his 
daughter’s.”’ 

‘* But how win that in despite of the father ?”’ 

“Eh mordieu !*’ interrupted the count, with true 
French gayety ; ‘* what would become of all the 
comedies ever written, if marriages were not made 
in despite of the father? Look you,’’ he resumed, 
with a very slight compression of his lip, and a 
still slighter movement in his chair—*‘ look you, 
this is no question of ifs and buts; it is a question 
of must and shall—a question of existence to you 
and tome. When Danton was condemned to the 
guillotine, he said, flinging a pellet of bread at the 
nose of his respectable judge— Mon individu sera 
bient6t dans le néant’—My patrimony is there al- 
ready! Iam loaded with debts. I see before me, 
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on the one side, ruin or suicide ; on the other side, 
wedlock and wealth.” 

‘* But from those vast possessions which you 
have been permitted to enjoy so long, have you 
really saved nothing against the time when they 
might be reclaimed at your hands ?”’ 

‘* My sister,” replied the count, ‘‘ do I look like 
a man who saved? Besides, when the Austrian 
emperor, unwilling to raze from his Lombard 
domains a name and a house so illustrious as our 
kinsman’s, and desirous, while punishing that kins- 
man’s rebellion, to reward my adherence, forbore 
the peremptory confiscation of those vast possessions 
at which my mouth waters while we speak, but, 
annexing them to the crown during pleasure, 
allowed me, as the next of male kin, to retain the 
revenues of one half for the same very indefinite 
period—had I not every reason to suppose, that, 
before long, I could so influence his majesty or his 
minister, as to obtain a decree that might transfer 
the whole, unconditionally and absolutely, to my- 
selft And methinks I should have done so, bit 
for this accursed, intermeddling English Milord, 
who has never ceased to besiege the court or the 
minister with alleged extenuations of our cousin’s 
rebellion, and proofless assertions that I shared it in 
order to entangle my kinsman, and betrayed it in 
order to profit by his spoils. So that, at last, in 
return for all my services, and in answer to all my 
claims, I received from the minister himself this 
cold reply—‘ Count of Peschiera, your aid was 
important, and your reward has been large. That 
reward, it would not be for your honor to extend, 
and justify the ill opinion of your Italian country- 
men by formally appropriating to yourself all that 
was forfeited by the treason you denounced. A 
name so noble 2s yours should be dearer to you 
than fortune itself.’ ”” 

** Ah, Giulio,”’ cried Beatrice, her face lighting 
up, changed in its whole character—‘‘ those were 
words that might make the demon that tempts to 
avarice fly from your breast in shame.”’ 

The count opened his eyes in great amaze ; then 
he glanced round the room, and said, quietly— 

‘* Nobody else hears you, my dear Beatrice ; talk 
common sense. Heroics sound well in mixed 
society ; but there is nothing less suited to the tone 
of a family conversation.”’ 

Madame di Negra bent down her head abashed, 
and that sudden change in the expression of her 
countenance, which had seemed to betray suscepti- 
bility to generous emotion, faded as suddenly 
away. 

‘** But still,’’ she said coldly, ‘* you enjoy one 
half of those ample revenues—why talk, then, of 
suicide and ruin?”’ 

‘*T enjoy them at the pleasure of the crown ; and 
what if it be the pleasure of the crown to recall 
our cousin, and reinstate him in his possessions?” 

‘‘There is a probability, then, of that pardon? 
When you first employed me in your researches, 
you only thought there was a possibility.”” 

‘There is a great probability of it, and therefore 
I am here. I learned some little time since that 
the question of such recall had been suggested by 
the emperor, and discussed in council. The 
danger to the state, which might arise from our 
cousin’s wealth, his alleged abilities—(abilities! 
bah !)—and his popular name, deferred any decision 
on the point; and, indeed, the difficulty of dealing 
with myself must have embarrassed the ministry. 
But it is a mere question of time. He cannot long 
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remain excluded from the general amnesty already 
extended to the other refugees. ‘The person who 
gave me this information is high in power, and 
friend|y to myself; and he added a piece of advice, 
on which I acted. ‘It was intimated,’ said he, 
*by one of the partisans of your kinsman, that the 
exile could give a hostage for his loyalty in the 
person of his daughter and heiress; that she had 
arrived at marriageable age; that if she were to 
wed, with the emperor’s consent, some one whose 
attachment to the Austrian crown was unquestion- 
able, there would be a guarantee both for the faith 
of the father, and for the transmission of so impor- 
tant a heritage to safe and loyal hands. Why not,’ 
(continued my friend) ‘ apply to the emperor for 
his consent to that alliance for yourselft—you who, 
if the daughter should die, would be the legal heir 
to those lands?’ On that hint I spoke.’’ 

** You saw the emperor !”’ 

** And afier combating the unjust prepossessions 
against me, 1 stated, that so far from my cousin 
having any fair cause of resentment against me, 
when all was duly explained to him, I did not 
doubt that he would willingly give me the hand of 
his child.’’ 

** You did!” cried the marchesa, amazed. 

** And,’’ continued the count imperturbably, as 
he smoothed, with careless hand, the snowy plaits 
of his shirt front—*‘ and that I should thus have 
the happiness of becoming myself the guarantee of 
my kinsman’s Joyalty—the agent for the restora- 
tion of his honors, while, in the eyes of the envious 
and malignant, 1 should clear up my own name 
from all suspicion that I had wronged him.”’ 

** And the emperor consented ?”’ 

‘* Pardieu, my dear sister. What else could his 
majesty do? My proposition smoothed every ob- 
stacle, und reconciled policy with mercy. It re- 
mains, therefure, only to find out, what has hitherto 
baffled all our researches, the retreat of our dear 
kinstulk, and to make myself a welcome lover to 
the demviselle. There is some disparity of years, 
I own ; but—unless your sex and my glass flatter 
me overmuch—lI am still a match fur many a gal- 
lant of five-and-twenty.”’ 

The count said this with so charming a smile, 
and lovked so preéminently handsome, that he 
carried off the coxcombry of the words as gracefully 
as if they had been spoken by some dazzling hero 
of the grand old comedy of Parisian life. 

Then interlacing his fingers, and lightly leaning 
his hands, thus clasped, upon his sister’s shoulder, 
he looked into her face, and said slowly—** And 
now, my sister, for some getic Sut deserved 
reproach. Have you not sadly failed me in the 
task I imposed on your regard for my interests? 
Is it not some years since you first came to England 
on the mission of discovering these worthy relatives 
of ours? Did I not entreat you to seduce into your 
toils the man whom I knew to be my enemy, and 
who was indubitably acquainted with our cousin’s 
retreat—a secret he has hitherto locked within his 
bosom? Did you not tell me, that though he was 
then in England, you could find no occasion even 
to meet him, but that you had obtained the friend- 
ship of the statesman to whom I directed your 
attention, as his most intimate associate? And 

et you, whose charms are usually so irresistible, 
earn nothing from the statesman, as you see 
nothing of Milord. Nay, baffled and misled, you 
actually suppose that the quarry has taken refuge 
in France. You go thither—you pretend to search 
the capital—the provinces, Switzerland, gue sais- 
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je?—all in vain—though—foi de gentilhomme— 
your police cost me dearly—you return to Eng- 
land—the same chase, and the same result. Pal- 
sambleu, ma seur, I do too much credit to your 
talents not to question your zeal. In a word, have 
you been in earnest—or have you not had some 
womanly pleasure in amusing yourself and abusing 
my trust?’’ 

‘*Giulio,’’ answered Beatrice *dly, ‘* you know 
the influence you have exercised over my character 
and my fate. Your reproaches are not just. I 
made such inquiries as were in my power, and I 
have now cause to believe that I know one who is 
possessed of this secret, and can guide us to it.”” 

** Ah, you do!”? exclaimed the count. Beatrice 
did not heed the exclamation, and hurried on. 

** But grant that my heart shrunk from the task 
you imposed on me, would it not have been natural? 
When I first-came to England, you informed me 
that your object in discovering the exiles was one 
which I could honestly aid. You naturally desired 
first to know if the daughter lived; if not, you 
were the heir. If she did, you assured me you 
desired to effect, through my mediation, some lib- 
eral compromise with Alphonso, by which you 
would have sought to obtain his restoration, pro- 
vided he would leave you for life in possession of 
the grant you hold from the crown. While these 
were your objects, I did my best, ineffectual as it 
was, to obtain the information required.’’ 

** And what made me lose so important, though 
so ineffectual an ally?’ asked the count, still smil- 
ing; but a gleam that belied the smile shot from 
his eye. 

‘** What! when you bade me receive and cooper- 
ate with the miserable spies—the false Italians— 
whom you sent over, and seek to entangle this poor 
exile, when found, in some rash correspondence, 
to be revealed to the court ;—when you sought to 
seduce the daughter of the Counts of Peschiera, 
the descendant of those who had ruled in Italy, 
into the informer, the corrupter, and the traitress! 
No, Giulio—then I recoiled ; and then, fearful of 
your own sway over me, I retreated into France. 
| have answered you frankly.” 

The count removed his hands from the shoulder 
on which they had reclined so cordially. 

** And this,”’ said he, ** is your wisdom, and this 
your gratitude. You, whose fortunes are bound 
up in mine—you, who subsist on my beunty—you, 
who - 

‘** Hold,’’ cried the marchesa, rising, and with a 
burst of emotion, as if stung to the utmost, and 
breaking into revolt from the tyranny of years— 
** Hold—gratitude! bounty! Brother, brother— 
what, indeed, do I owe to you? ‘The shame and 
the misery of a life. While yet a child, you con- 
demned me to marry against my will—against my 
heart—against my prayers—and laughed at my 
tears when I knelt to you for mercy. I was pure 
then, Giulio—pure and innocent as the flowers in 
my virgin crown. And now—now—”’ 

Beatrice stopped abruptly, and clasped her hands 
before her face. 

‘* Now you upbraid me,’’ said- the count, un- 
ruffled by her sudden passion, ‘* because I gave you 
in marriage to a man young and noble?” 

**Old in vices, and mean of soul! The mar- 
riage I forgave you. You had the right, according 
to the customs of our country, to dispose of my 
hand. But I forgave you not the consolations that 





you whispered in the ear of a wretched and insulted 
wife.”’ 
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‘¢Pardon me the remark,’’ replied the count, 


with a courtly bend of his head, ‘* but those conso- 
lations were also conformable to the customs of our 
country, and I was not aware till now that you had 
wholly disdained them. And,’’ continued the 
count, ** you were not so long a wife that the gall 
of the chain should smart still. You were soon 
left a widow—free, childless, young, beautiful.’’ 

** And penniless.”’ 

** True, Di Negra was a gambler, and very un- 
lucky ; no fault of mine. I could neither keep the 
cards from his hands, nor advise him how to play 
them.” 

** And my own portion? Oh, Giulio, I knew but 
at his death why you had condemned me to that 
renegade Genoese. He owed you money, and, 
against honor, and I believe against law, you had 
accepted my fortune in discharge of the debt.”’ 

‘* He had no other way to discharge it—a debt 
of honor must be paid—old stories these. What 
matters? Since then my purse has been open to 
you.”’ 

‘** Yes, not as your sister, but your instrument— 
your spy! Yes, your purse has been open—with 
a niggard hand.” 

** Un peu de conscience, ma chére, you are so ex- 
travagaut. But come, be plain. What would 

oul” 

**T would be free from you.”’ 

«That is, you would form some second marriage 
with one of these rich island lords. Ma foi, I re- 
spect your ambition.”’ 

‘Tt is not so high. I aim but to escape from 
slavery—to be placed beyond dishonorable tempta- 
tion. I desire,’ cried Beatrice, with increased 
emotion, ‘*I desire to reénter the life of wo- 
man.” 

** Eno’ !”’ said the count, with a visible impa- 
tience, ‘is there anything in the attainment of 
your object that should render you indifferent to 
mine! You desire to marry, if I comprehend you 
right. And to marry, as becomes you, you should 
bring to your husband not debts, but a dowry! Be 
itso. I will restore the portion that I saved from 
the spendthrift cluteh of the Genoese—the moment 
that it is mine to bestow—the moment that I am 
husband to my kinsman’s heiress. And now, Bea- 
trice, you imply that my former notions revolted 
your conscience ; my present plan should content 
it; for by this marriage shall our kinsiwan regain 
his country, and repossess, at least, half his lands. 
And if Iam not an excellent husband to the demoi- 
selle, it will be her own fault. I have sown my 
wild oats. Je suis bon prince, when | have things 
a little my own way. It is my hope and my in- 
tention, and certainly it will be my interest, to be- 
come digne époux et irréproachable pére de famille. 
I speak lightly—’t is my way. I mean seriously. 
The little girl will be very happy with me, and I 
shall succeed in soothing all resentment her father 
may retain. Will you aid me, then—yes or no? 
Aid me, and you shall indeed be free. The magi- 
cian will release the fair spirit he has bound to his 
will. Aid me not, ma chére, and mark, I do not 
threaten—I do but warn—aid me not; grant that I 
become a beggar, and ask yourself what is to be- 
come of yeu—still young, still beautiful, and still 
penniless? Nay, worse than penniless; you have 
done me the honor, (and here the count, looking on 
the table, drew a letter froma portfolio, emblazoned 
with his arms and coronet,) you have done me the 
honor to consult me as to your debts.”’ 

“* You will restore my fortune?”’ said the mar- 
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chesa, irresolutely—and averting her head from an 
odious schedule of figures. 

** When my own, with your aid, is secured.” 

‘** But do you not overrate the value of my aid?’ 

** Possibly,’? said the count, with a caressing 
suavity—and he kissed his sister’s forehead. ‘* Pos- 
sibly ; but by my honor, I wish to repair to you 
any wrong, real or supposed, I may have done you 
in past times. I wish to find again my own dear 
sister. I may overvalue your aid, but not the af- 
fection from which it comes. Let us be friends, 
cara Beatrice mia,’’ added the count, for the first 
time employing Italian words. 

The marchesa laid her head on his shoulder, and 
her tears flowed softly. Evidently this man had 
great influence over her—and evidently, whatever 
her cause for complaint, her affection for him was 
still sisterly and strong. A nature with fine flashes 
of generosity, spirit, honor, and passion, was hers 
—but uncultured, unguided—spoilt by the worst 
social examples—easily Jed into wrong—not al- 
ways aware where the wrong was—letting affec- 
tions good or bad whisper away her conscience or 
blind her reason. Such women are often far more - 
dangerous when induced to wrong, than those who 
are thoroughly abandoned—such women are the ac- 
complices men like the Count of Peschiera most 
desire to obtain. 

“* Ah, Giulio,” said Beatrice, after a pause, and 
looking up at him through her tears, ‘* when you 
speak to me thus, you know you can do with me 
what you will. Fatherless and motherless, whom 
had my childhood to love and obey but you ?”’ 

** Dear Beatrice,’’ murmured the count tenderly 
—and he again kissed her forehead. ‘* So,’’ he 
continued more carelessly—*‘ so the reconciliation 
is effected, and our interests and our hearts re- 
allied. Now, alas! to descend to business. You 
say that you know some one whom you believe to 
be acquainted with the lurking-place of my father- 
in-law—that is to be !”’ 

‘*] think so. You remind me that I have an ap- 
pointment with him this day ; it is near the hour 
—I must leave you.” 

‘*'To learn the secret '—Quick—quick. I have 
no fear of your success, if it is by his heart that 
you lead him?” 

‘© You mistake; on his heart I have no hold. 
But he has a friend who loves me, and honorably, 
and whose cause he pleads. I think here that I 
have some means to control or persuade him. If 
not—ah, he is of a character that perplexes me in 
all but his worldly ambition ; and how can we for- 
eigners influence him through that?” 

‘*Ts he poor, or is he extravagant?t’’ 

‘* Not extravagant, and not positively poor, but 
dependent.”” 

‘<'Then we have him,”’ said the count, compos- 
edly. ‘If his assistance be worth buying, we can 
bid high for it. Sur mon dme, I never yet knew 
money fail with any man who was both worldly 
and dependent. I put him and myself in your 
hands.”’ 

Thus saying, the count opened the door, and con- 
ducted his sister with formal politeness to her car- 
riage. He then returned, reseated himself, and 
mused in silence. As he did so, the muscles of 
his countenance relaxed. The levity of the French- 
man fled from his visage, and in his eye, as it gazed 
abstractedly into space, there was that steady depth 
so remarkable in the old portraits of Florentine di- 
plomatist or Venetian oligarch. Thus seen, there 
was in that face, despite all its beauty, something 
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that would have awed back even the fond gaze of 
love ; something hard, collected, inscrutable, re- 
morseless. But this change of countenance did 
not last long. Evidently thought, though intense 
for the moment, was not habitual to the man. Evi- 
dently he had lived the life which takes all things 
lightly—so he rose with a look of fatigue, shook 
and stretched himself, as if to cast off, or grow out 
of, an unwelcome and irksome mood. An houraf- 
terwards, the Count of Peschiera was charming all 
eyes, and pleasing all ears, in the saloon of a high- 
born beauty, whose acquaintance he had made at 
Vienna, and whose charms, according to that old 
and never-truth-speaking oracle, Polite Scandal, 
were now said to have attracted to London the bril- 
liant foreigner. 


such knowledge may be power.” And hence, 
perhaps, (besides a more private motive, soon to 
be perceived,) Randal did not consider his time 
thrown away in cultivating Madame di Negra’s 
friendship. For, despite much that was whispered 
against her, she had succeeded in dispelling the 
coldness with which she had at first been received 
in the London circles. Her beauty, her grace, and 
her high birth, had raised her into fashion, and the 
homage of men of the first station, while it perhaps 
injured her reputation as woman, added to her 
celebrity as fine lady. So much do we cold Eng- 
lish, prudes though we be, forgive to the foreigner 
what we avenge on the native. 

Sliding at last from these general topics into 
very well-bred and elegant personal compliment, 
and reciting various eulogies, which lord this and 
the duke of that had passed on the marchesa’s 
charms, Randal laid his hand on hers, with the 
license of admitted friendship, and said— ' 

‘** But since you have deigned to confide in me, 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue marchesa regained her house, which was 
in Curzon street, and withdrew to her own room, 
to readjust her dress, and remove from her counte- 
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*I must be pardoned for annexing the original, 





since it loses much by translation :—‘* Hominem libe- 
rum et magnificum debere, si queat, in primori fronte, 
animum gestare.” 


“To you,” repeated Beatrice smiling, and re- 
gaining her lighter manner ; ‘‘ to you—true. But 
I never had the vanity to think that your affection 
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for me could bear the sacrifices it would cost you 
in marriage ; that you, with your ambition, could 
bound your dreams of happiness to home. And 
then, too,’’ said she, raising her head, and with a 
certain grave pride in her air—‘ and then, I could 
not have consented to share my fate with one whom 
my poverty would cripple. I could not listen to 
my heart, if it had beat for a lover without fortune ; 
for to him I could then have brought but a burden, 
and betrayed him into a union with poverty and 
debt. Now, it may be different. Now I may have 
the dowry that befits my birth. And now I may 
be free to choose according to my heart as woman, 
not according to my necessities, as one poor, har- 
assed, and despairing.” 

‘““ Ah,” said Randal, interested, and drawing 
still closer towards his fair companion—* ah, I 
congratulate you sincerely ; you have cause, then, 
to think that you shall be—rich ?” 

The marchesa paused before she answered, and 
during that pause Randal relaxed the web of the 
scheme which he had heen secretly weaving, and 
rapidly considered whether, if Beatrice di Negra 
would indeed be rich, she might answer to him- 
self asa wife; and in what way, if so, he had best 
change his tone from that of friendship into that of 
love. While thus reflecting, Beatrice answered— 

** Not rich for an Englishwoman ; for an Italian, 
yes. My fortune should be half a million”— 

** Half a million!’’ cried Randal, and with diffi- 
culty he restrained himself from falling at her feet 
in adoration. 

** Of francs !’’ continued the marchesa. 

** Francs! Ah,’’ said Randal, with a long-drawn 
breath, and recovering from his sudden enthusiasm, 
** about twenty thousand pounds!—eight hundred 
a-year at four percent. A very handsume portion, 
certainly—(Genteel poverty ! he murmured to him- 
self. What an escape I have had! but I see—I 
see. This will smooth all difficulties in the way 
of my better and earlier project. I see)—a very 
handsome portion,” he repeated aloud—* not for a 
grand seigneur, indeed, but still for a gentleman 
of birth and expectations worthy of your choice, 
if ambition be not your first object. Ah, while 
you spoke with such endearing eloquence of feel- 
ings that were fresh, of a heart that was new, of 
the happy English home, you might guess that 
my thoughts ran to my friend who loves you so 
devotedly, and who so realizes your ideal. Pro- 
verbially, with us, happy marriages and happy 
homes are found not in the gay circles of London 
fashion, but at the hearths of our rural nobility— 
our untitled country gentlemen. And who, amongst 
all your adorers, can offer you a Jot so really envi- 
able as the one whom, I see by your blush, you 
already guess that I refer to?’ 

** Did I blush ?”’ said the marchesa, with a silvery 
langh. ‘Nay, I think that your zeal for your 
friend misled you. But I will own frankly, I have 
been touched by his honest, ingenuous love—so 
evident, yet rather looked than spoken. I have 
contrasted the Jove that honors me with the suitors 
that seek to degrade; more I cannot say. For 
though I grant that your friend is handsome, high- 
spirited, and generous, still he is not what—”’ 

‘* You mistake, believe me,’’ interrupted Ran- 
dal. ‘* You shall not finish your sentence. He is 
all that you do not yet suppose him ; for his shyness, 
and his very love, his very respect for your supe- 
riority, do not allow his mind and his.nature to 
appear to advantage. You, it is true, have a taste 
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for letters and poetry rare among your country- 
woinen. He has not at present—few men have. 
But what Cimon would not be refined by so fair an 
Iphigenia? Such frivolities as he now shows 
belong but to youth and inexperience of life. 
Happy the brother who could see his sister the 
wife of Frank Hazeldean!”’ - 

The marchesa Jeant her cheek on her hand in 
silence. To her, marriage was more than it 
usually seems to dreaming maiden or to disconso- 
late widow. So had the strong desire to escape 
from the control of her unprincipled and remorse- 
less brother grown a part of her very soul—so had 
whatever was best and highest in her very mixed 
and complex character been galled and outraged 
by her friendless and exposed position, the equivo- 
cal worship rendered to her beauty, the various 
debasements to which pecuniary embarrassments 
had subjected her—(not without design on the part 
of the count, who, though grasping, was not 
miserly, and who, by precarious and seemingly 
capricious gifis at one time, and refusals of all aid 
at another, had involved her in debt in order to 
retain his hold on her)—so utterly painful and 
humiliating to a woman of her pride and her birth 
was the station that she held in the world—that in 
marriage she saw liberty, life, honor, self-redemp- 
tion; and these thoughts, while they compelled 
her to codperate with the schemes, by which the 
count, on securing to himself a bride, was to. 
bestow on herself a dower, also disposed her now 
to receive with favor Randal Leslie’s pleadings on 
behalf of his friend. 

The advocate saw that he made an impression, 
and with the marvellous skill which his knowledge 
of those natures that engaged his study bestowed 
on his intelligence, he continued to improve his 
cause by such representations as were likely to be 
most effective. With what admirable tact he 
avoided panegyric of Frank as the mere individual, 
and drew him rather as the type, the ideal of what 
a woman in Beatrice’s position might desire, in 
the safety, peace and honor of a home, in the trust 
and constancy, and honest confiding love of its 
partner! He did not paint an elysium; he de- 
scribed a haven; he did not glowingly delineate a 
hero of romance—he soberly portrayed that repre- 
sentative of the respectable and the real which a 
woman turns to when romance begins to seem 
to her but delusion. Verily, if you could have 
looked into the heart of the person he addressed, 
and heard him speak, you would have cried admir- 
ingly,.‘* Knowledge is power ; and this man, if as 
able on a larger field of action, should play no 
mean part in the history of his time.” 

Slowly Beatrice roused herself from the reveries 
which crept over her as he spoke—slowly, and 
with a deep sigh, and said— 

‘¢ Well, well, grant all you say; at least, before 
I can listen to so honorable a love, I must be re- 
lieved from the base and sordid pressure that weighs. 
on me. I cannot say to the man who woos me, 
* Will you pay the debts of the daughter of Fran- 
zini, and the widow of di Negra?’”’ 

‘* Nay, your debts, surely, make so slight a por- 
tion of your dowry.” 

‘¢ But the dowry has to be secured ;’’ and here, 
turning the tables upon her companion, as the apt 
proverb expresses it, Madame di Negra, extended 
her hand to Randal, and said in her most winning 
accents, ‘‘ You are, then, truly and sincerely my 
friend?” 
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** Can you doubt it?” 

‘**T prove that I do not—for I ask your assist- 
ance.” 

‘“*Mine? How?” 

‘¢ Listen ; my brother has arrived in London—”’ 

‘* T see that arrival announced in the papers.”’ 

‘¢ And he comes, empowered by the consent of 
the emperor, to ask the hand of a relation and 
countrywoman of his; an alliance that will heal 
long family dissensions, and add to his own for- 
tunes those of an heiress. My brother, like my- 
self, has been extravagant. The dowry which by 
Jaw he still owes me it would distress him to pay 
till this marriage be assured.”’ 

**T understand,’’ said Randal. 
I aid this marriage?” 

‘« By assisting us to discover the bride. 
with her father, sought refuge and concealment in 
England.” 

‘¢ The father had, then, taken part in some polit- 
ical disaffections, and was proscribed ?”’ 

‘* Exactly so; and so well has he concealed him- 
self that he has baffled all our effurts-to discover 
his retreat. My brother can obtain him his pardon 
in cementing this alliance—’’ 

‘* Proceed.” 

** Ah, Randal, Randal, is this the frankness of 
friendship! You know that I have before sought 
to obtain the secret of our relation’s retreat—sought 
in vain to obtain it from Mr. Egerton, who assur- 
edly knows it—”’ 

‘* But who communicates no secrets to living 
man,’’ said Randal, almost bitterly ; ‘* who, close 
and compact as iron, is as little malleable to me as 
to you.” 

‘* Pardon me. I know you so well, that I be- 
dieve you could attain to any secret you sought ear- 
nestly to acquire. Nay, more, I believe that you 
know already that secret which I ask you to share 
with me.”’ 

** What on earth makes you think so?’’ 

** When, some weeks ago, you asked me to de- 
scribe the personal appearance and manners of the 
exile, which I did partly from the recollections of 
my childhood, partly from the description given to 
me by others, 1 could not but notice your counte- 
nance, and remark its change; in spite,’’ said the 
marchesa, smiling, and watching Randal while she 
spoke—*‘ in spite of your habitual self-command. 
And when I pressed you to own that you had ac- 
tually seen some one who tallied with that descrip- 
tion, your denial did not deceive me. Still more, 
when returning recently, of your own accord, to 
‘the subject, you questioned me so shrewdly as to 
my motives in seeking the clue to our refugees, 
and I did not then answer you satisfactorily, I could 
detect—”’ 

‘* Ha, ha,’’ interrupted Randal, with the low 
soft laugh by which occasionally he infringed upon 
Lord Chesterfield’s recommendations to shun a 
merriment so natural as to be ill-bred,—‘‘ ha, ha, 
your have the fault of all observers too minute and 
refined. But even granting that I may have seen 
some Italian exiles, (which is likely enough,) what 
could be more simple than my seeking to compare 
your description with their appearance ; and grant- 
ing that I might suspect some one amongst them 
to be the man you search for, what more simple, 
also, than that I should desire to know if you 

- meant him harm or good in discovering his ‘ where- 
about?’ For ill,’’ added Randal, with an air of 
prudery, ‘ill would it become me to betray, even 
to friendship, the retreat of one who would hide 


‘¢ But how can 
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from persecution ; and even if I did so—for honor 
itself is a weak safeguard against your fascinations 
—such indiscretion might be fatal to my future 
career.” 

“* How?” 

** Do you not say that Egerton knows the secret, 
yet will not communicate !—and is he a man who 
would ever forgive in me an imprudence that com- 
mitted himself? My dear friend, I will tell you 
more. When Audley Egerton first noticed my 
growing intimacy with you, he said, with his usual 
dryness of counsel, ‘ Randal, I do not ask you to 
discontinue acquaintance with Madame di Negra— 
for an acquaintance with women like her forms the 
manners and refines the intellect; but charming 
women are dangerous, and Madame di Negra is— 
a charming woman.’’ 

The marchesa’s face flushed. Randal resumed : 
‘¢* Your fair acquaintance’ (I am still quoting Eg- 
erton) ‘ secks to discover the home of a country- 
man of hers. She suspects that 1 knowit. She 
may try to learn itthrough you. Accident may possi- 
bly give you the information she requires. Beware 
how you betray it. By one such weakness I should 
judge of your general character. He from whom 
woman can extract a secret will never be fit for 
public life.’ Therefore, my dear marchesa, even 
supposing I possess this secret, you would be no 
true friend of mine to ask me to reveal what would 
imperil all my prospects. For as yet,’’ added 
Randal, with a gloomy shade on his brow—*‘ as 
yet I do not stand alone and erect—I /ean ;—I am 
dependent.”’ 

‘* There may be a way,” replied Madame di 
Negra, persisting, ‘* to communicate this intelli- 
gence, without the possibility of Mr. Egerton’s 
tracing our discovery to yourself; and though I 
will not press you further, I add this—You urge 
me to accept your friend’s hand; you seem inter- 
ested in the success of his suit, and you plead it 
with a warmth that shows how much you regard 
what you suppose is his happiness; I will never 
accept his hand till I can do so without blush for 
my penury—till my dowry is secured, and that can 
only be by my brother’s union with the exile’s 
daughter. For your friend’s sake, therefore, think 
well how you can aid me in the first step to that 
alliance. The young lady once discovered, and 
my brother has no fear for the success of his suit.” 

** And you would marry Frank if the dower was 
secured ?”” 

‘* Your arguments in his favor seem irresistible,” 
replied Beatrice, looking down. 

A flash went from Randal’s eyes, and he mused 
a few moments. 

Then, slowly rising, and drawing on his gloves, 
he said— 

‘* Well, at least you so far reconcile my honor 
towards aiding your research, that you now inform 
me you mean no ill to the exile.’ 

‘*Tl]!—the restoration to fortune, honors, his 
native land.”’ 

‘* And you so far enlist my heart on your side, 
that you inspire me with the hope to contribute to 
the happiness of two friends whom I dearly love. 
I will, therefore, diligently seek to ascertain if, 
among the refugees I have met with, lurk those 
whom you seek ; and if so, I will thoughtfully con- 
sider how to give you the clue. Meanwhile, not 
one incautious word to Egerton.”’ 

‘* Trust me—I am a woman of the world.” 

Randal now had gained the door. He paused, 
and renewed carelessl y— 
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‘*This young lady must be heiress to great 
wealth, to induce a man of your brother’s rank to 
take so much pains to discover her.”’ 

‘¢ Her wealth wid be vast,”’ replied the marchesa ; 
“Cand if anything from wealth or influence in a 
foreign state could be permitted to prove my broth- 
er’s gratitude—”’ 

‘¢ Ah, fie!’? interrupted Randal, and approaching 
Madame di Negra, he lifted her hand to his lips, 
and said gallantly, 

‘** This is reward enough to your preuzx chevalier.” 

With those words he took his leave. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Wirn his hands behind him, and his head droop- 
ing on his breast—slow, stealthy, noiseless, Randal 
Leslie glided along the streets on leaving the 
Italian’s house. Across the scheme he had before 
revolved, there glanced another yet more glittering, 
fur its gain might be more sure and immediate. 
If the exile’s daughter were heiress to such wealth, 
might he himself hope He stopped short 
even in his own soliloquy, and his breath came 
quick. Now, in his last visit to Hazeldean, he 
had come in contact with Riccabocca, and been 
struck by the beauty of Violante. A vague sus- 
picion had crossed him that these might be the 
persons of whom the marchesa was in search, and 
the suspicion had been confirmed by Beatrice’s 
description of the refugee she desired to discover. 
But as he had not then learned the reason for her 
inquiries, nor conceived the possibility that he 
could have any personal interest in ascertaining the 
truth, he had only classed the secret in question 
among those the further research into which might 
be left to time and occasion. Certainly the reader 
will not do the unscrupulous intellect of Randal 
Leslie the injustice to suppose that he was deterred 
from confiding to his fair friend all that he knew of 
Riccabocca, by the refinement of honor to which 
he had so chivalrously alluded. He had correctly 
stated Audley Egerton’s warning against any in- 
discreet confidence, though he had forborne to men- 
tion a more recent and direct renewal of the same 
caution. His first visit to Hazeldean had heen 
paid without consulting Egerton. He had been 
passing some days at his father’s house, and had 
gone over thence to the squire’s. On his return 
to London, he had, however, mentioned this visit 
to Andley, who had seemed annoyed and even dis- 
pleased at it, though Randal well knew sufficient 
of Egerton’s characier to know that such feelings 
could scarce be occasioned merely by his estrange- 
ment from his half brother. This dissatisfaction 
had, therefore, puzzled the young man. But as it 
was necessary to his views to establish intimacy 
with the squire, he did not yield the point with his 
customary deference to his patron’s whims. He, 
therefore, observed, that he should be very sorry to 
do anything displeasing to his benefactor, but that 
his father had been naturally anxious that he should 
not appear positively to slight the friendly overtures 
of Mr. Hazeldean. 

‘* Why naturally ?’’ asked Egerton. 

** Because you know that Mr. Hazeldean is a 
relation of mine—that my grandmother was a 
Hazeldean.”’ 

‘*Ah!°? said Egerton, who, as it has been be- 
fore said, knew little, and cared less, about the 
Hazeldean pedigree, ‘‘] was either not aware of 
that circumstance, or had forgotten it. And your 
iter thinks that the squire may leave you a lega- 
cy? 








‘* Oh, sir, my father is not so mercenary—such 
an idea never entered his head. But the squire 
himself has indeed said—t Why, if anything hap- 
pened to Frank, you would be next heir to my lands, 
_ therefore we ought to know each other.’ 

at—"*? 

‘**Enough,”’ interrupted Egerton, ‘‘I am the 
last man to pretend te the right of standing be- 
tween you and a single chance of fortune, or of aid 
to it. And whom did you meet at Hazeldean ?”’ 

‘¢ There was no one there, sir ; not even Frank.’? 

‘‘Hum. Is the squire not on good terms with 
his parson? Any quarrel about tithes?” 

**Oh, no quarrel. I forgot Mr. Dale; I saw 
him pretty often. He admires and praises you 
very much, sir.”’ 

‘*Me—and why? What did he say of me?” 

‘That your heart was as sound as your head ; 
that he had once seen you about some old parish- 
ioners of his ; and that he had been much impressed 
with a depth of feeling he could not have antici- 
pated in a man of the world, and a statesman.”’ 

‘*Oh, that was all; some affair when I was 
member for Lansmere ?”’ 

‘¢ T suppose so.” 

Here the conversation had broken off; but the 
next time Randal was led to visit the squire he had 
formally asked Egerton’s consent, who, after a 
moment’s hesitation, had as formally replied, ‘I 
have no objection.” 

On returning from this visit, Randal mentioned 
that he had seen Riccabocca; and Egerton, a little 
startled at first, said composedly, ‘* Doubtless one 
of the political refugees ; take care not to set Mad- 
ame di Negra on his track. Remember, she is 
suspected of being a spy of the Austrian govern- 
ment.”’ 

‘“* Rely on me, sir,”’ said Randal ; ‘ but I should 
think this poor doctor can scarcely be the person 
she seeks to discover.”’ 

‘¢ That is no affair of ours,” answered Egerton ; 
‘*we are English gentlemen, and make not a step 
towards the secrets of another.” 

Now, when Randal revolved this rather ambigu- 
ous answer, and recalled the uneasiness with which 
Egerton had first heard of his visit to Hazeldean, 
he thought that he was indeed near the secret which 
Egerton desired to conceal from him and from all 
—viz., the incognito of the Italian whom Lord 
l’Estrange had taken under his protection. 

‘* My cards,” said Randal to himself, as, with a 
deep-drawn sigh, he resumed his soliloquy, ‘* are 
become difficult to play. On the one hand, to en- 
tangle Frank into marriage with this foreigner, the 
squire could never forgive him. On the other hand, 
if she will not marry him without the dowry—and 
that depends on her brother’s wedding this country- 
woman—and that countrywoman be, as I surmise, 
Violante—and Violante be this heiress, and to be 
won by me! Tush, tush. Such delicate scruples, 
in a woman so placed and so constituted as Beatrice 
di Negra, must be easily talked away. Nay, the 
loss itself of this alliance to her brother, the loss 
of her own dowry—the very pressure of poverty 
and debt—would compel her into the sole escape 
left to her option. I will then follow up the old 
plan; I will go down to Hazeldean, and see if 
there be any substance in the new one ;—and then 
to reconcile both—aha—the house of Leslie shall 
rise yet from its ruin—and—”’ 

Here he was startled from his reverie by a friend- 
ly slap on the shoulder, and an exclamation— 
** Why, Randal, you are more absent than when 
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you used to steal away from the cricket ground, 
muttering Greek verses at Eton.” 

** My dear Frank,” said Randal, ‘‘ you—you are 
so brusque, and I was just thinking of you.” 

**Were you? And kindly, then, i am sure,”’ 
said Frank Hazeldean, his honest handsome face 
lighted up with the unsuspecting genial trust of 
friendship ; ‘‘ and Heaven knows,”’ he added, with 
a sadder voice, and a graver expression on his eye 
and lip—‘‘ Heaven knows I want all the kindness 
you can give me!” 

**] thought,”’ said Randal, ‘‘ that your father’s 
last supply, of which I was fortunate enough to be 
the bearer, would clear off your more pressing 
debts. I don’t pretend to preach, but really I must 
say once more, you should not be so extravagant.” 

Frank, (seriously.)—**‘ I have done my best to 
reform. I have sold off my horses, and I have not 
touched dice nor card these six months: I would 
not even put into the raffle for the last Derby.” 
This last was said with the air of a man who 
doubted the possibility of obtaining belief to some 
assertion of preternatural abstinence and virtue. 

Randal.—‘‘ Is it possible? But, with such self- 
conquest, how is it that you cannot contrive to live 
within the bounds of a very liberal allowance ?”” 

Frank, (despondingly.)—‘* Why, when a man 
once gets his head under water, it is so hard to 
float back again on the surface. You see, I at- 
tribute all my embarrassments to that first conceal- 
meut of my debts from my father, when they could 
have been so easily met, and when he came up to 
town so kindly.” 

‘**] am sorry, then, that I gave you that advice.” 

**Oh, you meant it so kindly, I don’t reproach 
you ; it was all my own fault.” 

‘* Why, indeed, I did urge you to pay off that 
moiety of your debts left unpaid, with your allow- 
ance. Had you done so, all had been well.” 

** Yes, but poor Borrowwell got into such a 
scrape at Goodwood; I could not resist him—-a 
debt of honor, that must be paid ; so when I signed 
another bill for him, he could not pay it, poor fel- 
low ; really he would have shot himself, if I had 
not renewed it; and now it is swelled to such an 
amount with that cursed interest, that he never can 
pay it; and one bill, of course, begets another, 
and to be renewed every three months; ’tis the 
devil and all! So little as I ever got for all I have 
borrowed,’ added Frank with a kind of rueful 
amaze. ‘* Not £1500 ready money ; and it would 
cost me almost as much yearly—if I had it.”’ 

“Only £1500.” 

‘** Well, besides seven large chests of the worst 
cigars you ever smoked ; three pipes of wine that 
no one would drink, and a great bear, that had 
been imported from Greenland for the sake of its 

rease. 

‘*That should at least have saved you a bill 
with your hairdresser.”’ 

**] paid his bill with it,’’? said Frank, ‘* and 
very good-natured he was to take the monster off 
my hands ; it had already hugged two soldiers and 
one groom into the shape of a flounder. I tell you 
what,’’ resumed Frank, after a short pause, “J 
have a great mind even now to tell my father hon- 
‘estly all my embarrassments.”’ 

Randal, (solemnly.)—‘* Hum !” 

Frank.—* What? don’t you think it would be 
the best way? I never can save enough—never 
~ pay off what I owe ; aad it rolls like a snow- 

a . 


Randal.—‘ Judging by the squire’s talk, I think 
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that with the first sight of your affairs you would 
forfeit his favor forever; and your mother would 
be so shocked, especially after supposing that the 
sum I brought you so Jately sufficed to pay off 
every claim on you. If you-had not assured her 
of that, it might be different ; but she who so hates 
an untruth, and who said to the syuire, * Frank 
says this will clear him; and with all his faults, 
Frank never yet told a lie.’ ”’ 

**Oh, my dear mother !—I fancy I hear her 
cried Frank with deep emotion. ‘ But I did not 
tell a lie, Randal; I did not say that that sum 
would clear me.”’ 

‘* You empowered and begged me to say so,”’ 
replied Randal with grave coldness ; ** and don’t 
blame me if I believed you.” 

‘*No, no! I only said it would clear me for 
the moment.”’ 

‘*T misunderstood you, then, sadly ; and such 
mistakes involve my own honor. Pardon nx, 
Frank ; don’t ask my aid in future. You see, 
with the best intentions, 1 only compromise my- 
self.” 

“Tf you forsake me, I may as well go and 
throw myself into the river,”? said Frank, in a 
tone of despair ; ‘‘ and sooner or later my father 
must know my necessities. The Jews threaten to 
go to him already ; and the longer the delay, the 
more terrible the explanation.” 

‘*T don’t see why your father should ever learn 
the state of your affairs ; and it seems to me that 
you could pay off these usurers, and get rid of 
these bills, by raising money on comparatively 
easy terms—’’ 

** How?’ cried Frank eagerly. 

‘* Why, the Casino property is entailed on you, 
and you might obtain a sum upon that, not to be 
paid till the property becomes yours.”’ 

‘* At my poor father’s death? Oh, no—no! I 
cannot bear the idea of this cold-blooded caleula- 
tion on a father’s death. I know it is not uncom- 
mon ; I know other fellows who have done it, but 
they never had parents so kind as mine; and even 
in them it shocked and revolted me. ‘The con- 
templating a father’s death and profiting by the 
contemplation—it seems a kind of parricide—it is 
not natural, Randal. Besides, don’t you remem- 
ber what the governor said—he actually wept 
while he said it, ‘ Never calculate on my death; 
I could not bear that.” Oh, Randal, don’t speak 
of it!” 

‘*] respect your sentiments; but still all the 
post-obits you could raise could not shorten Mr. 
Hazeldean’s life by a day. However, dismiss that 
idea ; we must think of some other device. Ha, 
Frank! you are a handsome fellow, and your ex- 
pectations are great—why don’t you marry some 
woman with money ?”’ 

**Pooh!”? exclaimed Frank coloring. ‘* You 
know, Randal, that there is but one woman in the 
world I can ever think of, and I love her so de- 
votedly, that, though I was as gay as most men 
befure, I really feel as if the rest of her sex had 
lost every charm. I was passing through the 
street now—merely to look up at her windows—” 

** You speak of Madame di Negra? I have 
just left her. Certainly she is two or three years 
older than you ; but if you can get over that mis- 
fortune, why not marry her ?”’ 

‘Marry her!” cried Frank in amaze, and all 
his color fled from his cheeks. ‘* Marry her!— 
are you serious?”’ 

** Why not?” 
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“« But even if she, who is so accomplished, so 
admired—even if she would accept me, she is, you 
know, poorer than myself. She has told me so 
frankly. ‘That woman has such a noble heart! 
and—and—my father would never consent, nor my 
mother either. I know they would not.”’ 

‘* Because she is a foreigner ?”’ 

“¢ Yes—partly.”’ 

** Yet the squire suffered his cousin to marry a 
foreigner.”’ 

‘*'That was different. He had no control over 
Jemima ; and a daughter-in-law is so different; 
and my father is so English in his notions ; and 
Madame di Negra, you see, is altogether so for- 
eign. Her very graces would be against her in 
his eyes.”’ 

**T think you do both your parents injustice. A 
foreigner of low birth—an actress or singer, for 
instance—of course would be highly objectionable ; 
but a woman, like Madame di Negra, of such high 
birth and connections—”’ 

Frank shook his head. ‘I don’t think the gov- 
ernor would care a straw about her connections, 
if she were a king’s daughter. He considers all 
foreigners pretty much alike. And then, you 
know’’—F rank’s voice sank into a whisper—‘* you 
know that one of the very reasons why she is so 
dear to me would be an insuperable objection to 
the old-fashioned folks at home.”’ 

*¢T don’t understand you, Frank.” 

‘*T Jove her the more,’’ said young Hazeldean, 
raising his front with a noble pride, that seemed to 
speak of his descent from a race of cavaliers and 
gentlemen—‘‘I love her the more because the 
world has slandered her name—because I believe 
her to be pure and wronged. But would they at 
the hall—they who do not see with a lover’s eyes 
—they who have all the stubborn English notions 
about the indecorum and license of continental 
manners, and will so readily credit the worst ’— 
Oh, no!—I love—I cannot help it—but I have no 
hope.”’ 

‘Tt is very possible that you may be right,” 
exclaimed Randal, as if struck and half-convinced 
by his companion’s argument—* very possible ; 
and certainly I think that the homely folks at the 
hall would fret and fume at first, if they heard 
you were married to Madame di Negra. Yet still, 
when your father learned that you had done so, 
not from passion alone, but to save him from all 
pecuniary sacrifice—to clear yourself of debt— 
to—”’ 

’ “ What do you mean?’’ exclaimed Frank im- 
patiently. 

“| have reason to know that Madame di Negra 
will have as large a portion as your father could 
reasonably expect you to receive with any English 
wife. And when this is properly stated to the 
equire, and the high position and rank of your wife 
fully established and brought home to him—for I 
must think that these would tell, despite your ex- 
aggerated notions of his prejudices—and then, 
when he really sees Madame di Negra, and can 
judue of her beauty and rare gifts, upon my word, 

think, Frank, that there would be no cause for 
fear. After all, too, you are his only son. He 
will have no option but to forgive you ; and I know 
how anxiously both your parents wish to see you 
settled in life.” 

Frank’s whole countenance became illumin- 
ated. 

‘* There is no one who understands the squire like 
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you, certainly,’’ said he, with lively joy. ‘* He 
has the highest opinion of your judgment. And you 
really believe you could smooth matters ?’’ 

‘*T believe so, but I should be sorry to induce 
you to run any risk ; and if, on cool consideration, 
you think that risk is incurred, I strongly advise 
you to avoid all occasions of seeing the poor mar- 
chesa. Ah! you wince; butI say it for her sake 
as well as your own. First, you must be aware, 
that, unless you have serious thoughts of marriage, 
your attentions can but add to the very rumors that, 
equally groundless, you so feelingly resent ; and, 
secondly, because I don’t think any man has a right 
to win the affections of a woman—especially a 
woman who seems to me likely to love with her 
whole heart and soul—merely to gratify his own 
vanity.” 

‘Vanity! Good heavens, can you think so 
poorly of me? Butas to the marchesa’s affection,” 
; continued Frank, with a faltering voice, ‘do you 
really and honestly believe that they are to be won 
by me?” 

**] fear lest they may be half won already,” 
| said Randal with a smile and a shake of the head ; 
‘* but she is too proud to let you see any effect you 
may produce on her, especially when, as I take it 
| for granted, you have never hinted at the hope of 
obtaining her hand.”’ 

‘¢T never till now conceived such a hope. My 
dear Randal, all my cares have vanished—I tread 
upon air—I have a great mind to call on her at 
once.”” 

* Stay, stay,”’ said Randal. ‘‘ Let me give you 
a caution. I have just informed you that Madame 
di Negra will have, what you suspected not before, 
a fortune suitable to her birth ; any abrupt change 
in your manner at present might induce her to 
believe that you were influenced by that intelli- 
gence.”’ 

** Ah!’ exclaimed Frank, stopping short, as if 
wounded to the quick. ‘* And I feel guilty—feel 
as if I was influenced by that intelligence. So 1 
am, too, when I reflect,’? he continued with a 
naiveté that was half pathetic; ‘* but I hope she 
will not be very rich—if so, III not eall.’’ 

‘* Make your mind easy, it is but a portion of 
some twenty or thirty thousand pounds, that would 
just suffice to discharge all your debts, clear away 
all obstacle to your union, and in return for which 
you could secure a more than adequate jointure 
and settlement on the Casino property. Now I am 
on that head, I will be yet more communicative. 
Madame di Negra has a noble heart, as you say, 
and told me herself, that, until her brother on his 
arrival had assured her of this dowry, she would 
never have consented to marry you—never crippled 
with her own embarrassments the man she loves. 
Ah! with what delight she will hail the thought 
of assisting you to win back your father’s heart! 
| But be guarded, meanwhile. And now, Frank, 
| what say you—would it not be well if I ran down 
| to Hazeldean to sound your parents? It is rather 
| inconvenient to me, to be sure, to leave town just 
; at present ; but I would do more than that to ren- 
ider you a smaller service. Yes, I’ll go to Rood 
| Hall to-morrow, and thence to Hazeldean. I am 
| sure your father will press me to stay, and I shall 
have ample opportunities to judge of the manner in 
which he would be likely to regard your marriage 
with Madame di Negra—supposing always it were 
properly put to him. We can then act accord- 
ingly.” 
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** My dear, dear Randal! HowcanI thank you? 
If ever a poor fellow like me can serve you in 
return—but that ’s impossible.” 

“ Why, certainly, I will never ask you to be 
security to a bill of mine,’’ said Randal, laughing. 
‘*T practise the economy I preach.” 

‘““Ah!’’ said Frank, with a groan, ‘ that is 
because your mind is cultivated—you have so many 
resources ; and al] my faults have come from idle- 
ness. If I had had anything to do on a rainy day, 
I should never have got into these scrapes.” 

**Oh! you will have enough to do some day 
managing your property. We who have no prop- 
erty must find one in knowledge. Adieu, my dear 
Frank; I must go home now. By the way, you 
have never, by chance, spoken of the Riccaboccas 
to Madame di Negra?” 

** The Riccaboccast No. That ’s well thought 
of. It may interest her to know that a relation of 
mine has married her countryman. Very odd that 
I never did mention it; but, to say truth, 1 really 
do talk so little to her; she is so superior, and I 
feel positively shy with her.” 

** Do me the favor, Frank,’’ said Randal, wait- 
ing patiently till this reply ended—for he was 
devising all the time what reason to give for his 
request—** never to allude to the Riccaboccas either 
to her or to her brother, to whom you are sure to 
be presented.”’ 

** Why not allude to them?” 

Randal hesitated a moment. His invention was 
still at fault, and, for a wonder, he thought it the 
best policy to go pretty near the truth. 

** Why, I will tell you. The marchesa conceals 
nothing from her brother, and he is one of the few 
Italians who are in high favor with the Austrian 
court.”’ 

+ Well !” 

** And I suspect that poor Dr. Riccaboeca fled 
his country from some mad experiment at revolu- 
tion, and is still hiding from the Austrian police.”’ 

** But they can’t hurt him here,’’ said Frank 
with an Englishman’s dogged inborn conviction of 
the sanctity of his native island. ‘I should like 
to see an Austrian pretend to dictate to us whom to 
receive and whom to reject.”’ 

‘“*Hum—that’s true and constitutional, no 
doubt ; but Riccabocca may have excellent reasons 
—and, to speak plainly, | know he has, (perhaps 
as affecting the safety of friends in Italy,)—for pre- 
serving his incognito, and we are bound to respect 
those reasons without inquiring further.”’ 

** Still, I cannot think so meanly of Madame di 
Negra,’’ persisted Frank, (shrewd here, though 
credulous elsewhere, and both from his sense of 
honor,) ‘* as to suppose that she would descend to be 
a spy, and injure a pour countryman of her own, 
who trusts to the same hospitality she receives her- 
self at our English hands. Oh, if I thought that, 
1 could not love her !’’ added Frank, with energy. 

** Certainly you are right. But see in what a 
false position you would place both her brother and 
herself. If they knew Riccabocca’s secret, and 
proclaimed it to the Austrian government, as you 
say, it would be cruel and mean; but, if they 
knew it and concealed, it might involve them both 
in the most serious consequences. You know the 
Austrian policy is proverbially so jealous and 
tyrannical ?”’ 

‘* Well, the newspapers say so, certainly.” 

** And, in short, your discretion can do no harm, 
and your indiscretion may. ‘Therefore, give me 
your word, Frank. I can’t stay to argue now.”’ 
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**T’ll not allude to the Riccavoccas, upon 
my honor,’”’ answered Frank ; * still, 1 am sure 
that they would be as safe with the marchesa as 
with’? —— 

‘*Trely on your honor,’”’ interrupted Randal 
hastily, and hurried off. 


CHAPTER V. 


Towarps the evening of the following day, 
Randal Leslie walked slowly from a village in the 
main road, (about two miles from Rood Hall,) at 
which he had got out of the coach. He passed 
through meads and corn-fields, and by the skirts of 
woods which had formerly belonged to his ances- 
tors, but had been long since alienated. He was 
alone amidst the haunts of his boyhood, the scenes 
in which he had first invoked the grand Spirit of 
Knowledge, to bid the Celestial Still One minister 
to the commands of an earthly and turbulent am- 
bition. He paused often in his path, especially 
when the undulations of the ground gave a glimpse 
of the gray church tower, or the gloomy firs that 
rose above the desolate wastes of Rood. 

‘** Here,’ thought Randal with a softening eye, 
‘*here, how often, comparing the fertility of the 
lands passed away from the inheritance of my 
fathers, with the forlorn wilds that are left to their 
mouldering hall—here, how often have I said to 
myself—‘ [ will rebuild the fortunes of my house.’ 
And straightway Toil lost its aspect of drudge, and 
grew kingly, and books became as living armies to 
serve my thought. Again—again—O thou haughty 
Past, brace and strengthen me in the battle with the 
Future !’’ His pale lips writhed as he soliloquized, 
for his conscience spoke to him while he thus ad- 
dressed his will, and its voice was heard more 
audibly in the quiet of the rural landscape, than 
amidst the turmoil and din of that armed aud sleep- 
less camp which we call a city. 

Doubtless, though Ambition have objects more 
vast and beneficent than the restoration of a name 
—that in itself is high and chivalrous, and appeals 
to a strong interest in the human heart. But all 
emotions, and all ends, of a nobler character, had 
seemed to filter themselves free from every golden 
grain in passing through the mechanism of Randal’s 
intellect, and came forth at last into egotism clear 
and unalloyed. Nevertheless, it is a strange truth 
that, to a man of cultivated mind, however per- 
verted and vicious, there are vouchsafed gleams 
of brighter sentiments, irregular perceptions of 
moral beauty, denied to the brutal, unreasoning 
wickedness of uneducated villany—which, perhaps, 
ultimately serve as his punishment—according to 
the old thought of the satirist, that there is no 
greater curse than to perceive virtue, yet adopt 
vice. And as the solitary schemer walked slowly 
on, and his childhood—innocent at least of deed— 
came distinct before him through the halo of bygone 
dreams—dreams fur purer than those from which 
he now rose each morning to the active world of 
Man—a profound melancholy crept over him, and, 
suddenly, he exclaimed aloud, ** Then I aspired to 
be renowned and great—now, how is it that, so 
advanced in my career, all that seemed lofty in the 
means has vanished from me, and the only means 
that I contemplate are those which my childhood 
would have called poor and vile? Ah! is it that 
I then read but books, and now my knowledge has 
passed onward, and men contaminate more than 
books? But,’’ he continued, in a lower voice, as 
if arguing with himself, ** if power is only so to be 
won—and of what use is knowledge if it be not 
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power—does not success in life justify all things? 
And who prizes the wise man if he fails?’”? He 
continued his way, but still the soft tranquillity 
around rebuked him, and still his reason was dis- 
satisfied, as well as his conscience. There are 
times when Nature, like a bath of youth, seems to 
restore to the jaded soul its freshness—times from 
which some men have emerged, as if reborn. The 
crises of life are very silent. Suddenly the scene 
opened on Randal Leslie’s eyes. The bare desert 
common—the dilapidated church—the old house, 
partially seen in the dank dreary hollow, into which 
it seemed to Randal to have sunken deeper and 
lowlier than when he saw it last. And on the com- 
mon were some young men playing at hockey. 
That old-fashioned game, now very uncommon in 
England, except at schcols, was still preserved in 
the primitive vicinity of Rood by the young yeomen 
and farmers. Randal stood by the stile and looked 
on, for among the players he recognized his brother 
Oliver. Presently the ball was struck towards 
Oliver, and the group instantly gathered round that 
young gentleman, and snatched him from Randal’s 
eye ; but the elder brother heard a displeasing din, 
a derisive laughter. Oliver had shrunk from the 
danger of the thick-clubbed sticks that plied around 
him, and received some stroke across the legs, for 
his voice rose whining, and was drowned by shouts 
of, **Go to yourmammy. That ’s Noll Leslie— 
all over. Butter shins.” 

Randal’s sallow face became scarlet. ‘* The 
jest of boors—a Leslie !’’ he muttered, and ground 
his teeth. He sprang over the stile, and walked 
erect and haughtily across the ground. The play- 
ers cried out indignantly. Randal raised his hat, 
and they recognized him, and stopped the game. 
For him at least a certain respect was felt. Oliver 
turned round quickly, and ran up to him. Randal 
caught his arm firmly, and, without saying a word 
to the rest, drew him away towards the house. 
Oliver cast a regretful, lingering look behind him, 
rubbed his shins, and then stole a timid glance to- 
wards Randal’s severe and moody countenance. 

“You are notangry that I was playing at hockey 
with our neighbors,’’ said he deprecatingly, observ- 
ing that Randal would not break the silence. 

‘* No,” replied the elder brother; ‘* but, in 
associating with his inferiors, a gentleman still 
knows how to maintain his dignity. There is no 
harm in playing with inferiors, but it is necessary 
to a gentleman to play so that he is not the laugh- 
ing-stock of clowns.”’ 

Oliver hung his head, and made no answer. 
They came into the slovenly precincts of the court, 
and the pigs stared at them from the palings, as 
they had stared, years before, at Frank Hazeldean. 

Mr. Leslie, senior, in a shabby straw hat, was 
engaged in feeding the chickens before the thresh- 
old, and he performed even that occupation with a 
maundering lack-a-daisical slothfulness, dropping 
down the grains, almost one by one, from his inert 
dreamy fingers. 

Randal’s sister, her hair still and forever hang- 
ing about her ears, was seated on a rush-bottom 
chair, reading a tattered novel ; and from the par- 
lor window was heard the querulous voice of Mrs. 
Leslie, in high fidget and complaint. 

Somehow or other, as the young heir to all this 
helpless poverty stood in the courtyard, with his 
sharp, refined, intelligent features, and his strange 
elegance of dress and aspect, one better compre- 
hended how, left solely to the egotism of his knowl- 
edge and his ambition in such a family, and without 





any of the sweet nameless lessons of Home, he 
had grown up into such close and secret solitude of 
soul—how the mind had taken so little nutriment 
from the heart, and how that affection and respect 
which the warm circle of the hearth usually calls 
forth had passed with him to the graves of dead 
fathers, growing, as it were, bloodless and ghoul- 
like amidst the charnels on which they fed. 

“Ha, Randal, boy,’ said Mr. Leslie, looking 
up lazily, ‘‘ how d’ ye dot Who could have ex- 
pected you? My dear—my dear,”’ he cried, in a 
broken voice, and as if in helpless dismay, ** here ’s 
Randal, and he ’l] be wanting dinner, or supper, or 
something.’’ But, in the mean while, Randal’s 
sister Juliet had sprung up and thrown her arms 
round her brother’s neck, and he had drawn her 
aside caressingly, fur Randal’s strongest human 
affection was for this sister. 

‘¢ You are growing very pretty, Juliet,’’ said he, 
smoothing back her hair; ‘* why do yourself such 
injustice—why not pay more attention to your ap- 
pearance, as | have so often begged you to do?”’ 

“*T did not expect you, dear Randal ; you. al- 
ways come so suddenly, and catch us en dish-a- 
bill.”” 

¢ Dish-a-bill!’’ echoed Randal, with a groan. 
** Dishabille!—you ought never to be so caught !”’ 

** No one else does so catch us—no one else ever 
comes! Heigho,’’ and the young lady sighed very 
heartily. 

‘* Patience, patience ; my day is coming and then 
yours, my sister,’’ replied Randal with genuine 
pity, as he gazed upon what a little care could 
have trained into so fair a flower, and what now 
looked so like a weed. 

Here Mrs. Leslie, in a state of intense excite- 
ment—having rushed through the parlor—leaving 
a fragment of her gown between the yawning brass 
of the never-mended Brummagem work-table— 
tore across the hall—whirled out of the door, scat- 
tering the chickens to the right and left, and 
clutched hold of Randal in her motherly embrace. 
‘*La, how you do shake my nerves!’’ she cried, 
after giving him a most hasty and uncomfortable 
kiss. ‘* And you are hungry too, and nothing in 
the house but cold mutton! Jenny, Jenny, 1 say 
Jenny! Juliet, have you seen Jenny? Where’s 
Jenny? Out with the odd man, I’]] be bound.’ 

‘*T am not hungry, mother,’’ said Randal; ‘I 
wish for nothing but tea.”” Juliet, scrambling up 
her hair, darted into the house to prepare the tea, 
and also to ‘‘ tidy herself.’’ She dearly loved her 
fine brother, but she was greatly in awe of him. 

Randal seated himself on the broken pales. 
‘“‘Take care they don’t come down,’’ said Mr. 
Leslie with some anxiety. 

‘© Oh, sir, 1am very light; nothing comes down 
with me.” ; 

The pigs stared up, and grunted in amaze at the 
stranger. 

‘*Mother,”’ said the young man, detaining Mrs. 
Leslie, who wanted to set off in chase of Jenny— 
‘* mother, you should not Jet Oliver associate with 
those village boors. It is time to think of a pro- 
fession for him.” . 

‘*Oh, he eats us out of house and home—such: 
an appetite! But as to a profession—what is he: 
fit fort He will never be a scholar.”’ 

Randal nodded a moody assent; for, indeed,. 
Oliver had been sent to Cambridge, and supported 
there out of Randal’s income from his official pay ;—- 
and Oliver had been plucked for his Little Go. 

‘*There is the army,”’ said the elder brother— 
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**a gentleman’s calling. How handsome Juliet 
ought to be—but—I left money for masters—and 
she pronounces French like a chambermaid.”’ 

** Yet she is fond of her book too. She ’s always 
reading, and good for nothing else.”’ 

** Reading !—those trashy novels!” 

** So like you—you always come to scold, and 
make things unpleasant,’’ said Mrs. Leslie peev- 
ishly. ‘* You are grown too fine for us, and Lam 
sure we suffer affronts enough from others, not to 
want a little respect from our own children.’’ 

**T did not mean to affront you,’’ said Randal 
sadly. ‘* Pardon me. But who else has done 
so?” 

Then Mrs. Leslie went into a minute and most 
irritating catalogue of all the mortifications and 
insults she had received ; the grievances of a petty 
provincial family, with much pretension and sinall 
power ; of all people, indeed, without the dispesi- 
tion to please—without the ability to serve—who 
exaggerate every offence, and are thankful for no 
kindness. Farmer Jones had insolently refused to 
send his wagon twenty miles for coals. Mr. 
Giles, the butcher, requesting the payment of his 
bill, had stated that the custom at Rood was too 
small for him to allow credit. Squire Thornhill, 
who was the present owner of the fairest slice of 
the old Leslie domains, had taken the liberty to ask 
permission to shoot over Mr. Leslie’s land, since 
Mr. Leslie did not preserve. Lady Spratt (new 
people from the city, who hired a neighboring 
country seat) had taken a discharged servant of 
Mrs. Leslie's without applying for the character. 
The Jord-lieutenant had given a ball, and had not 
invited the Leslies. Mr. Leslie’s tenants had voted 
against their landlord’s wish at the recent election. 
More than all, Squire Hazeldean and his Harry 
had called at Rood, and though Mrs. Leslie had 
screamed out to Jenny, ‘* Not at home,’’ she had 
been seen at the window, and the squire had actu- 
ally forced his way in, and caught the whole family 
*“ in a state not fit to be seen.’’ That was a trifle, 
but the squire had presumed to instruct Mr. Leslie 
how to manage his property, and Mrs. Hazeldean 
had actually told Juliet to hold up her head and tie 
up her hair, ‘as if we were her cottagers!’’ said 

rs. Leslie with the pride of a Montfydget. 

All these and various other annoyances, though 
Randal was too sensible not to perceive their insig- 
nificance, still galled and mortified the listening 
heir of Rood. ‘They shuwed, at Jeast, even to the 
well-meant officiousness of the Hazeldeans, the 
small account in which the fallen family was held. 
As he sat still on the moss-grown pale, gloomy 
and taciturn, his mother standing beside him, with 
her cap awry, Mr. Leslie shamblingly sauntered up, 
and said in a pensive, dolorous whine— 

** T wish we had a good sum of money, Randal, 
boy !”’ 

To do Mr. Leslie justice, he seldom gave vent to 
any wish that savored of avarice. His mind must 
be singularly aroused, to wander out of its normal 
limits of sluggish, dull content. 

So Randal looked at him in surprise, and said, 
* Do you, sir ’—why ?”’ 

**The manors of Rood and Dulmansberry, and 
all the lands therein, which my great-grandfather 
sold away, are to be sold again when Squire 
Thornhill’s eldest son comes of age, to cut off the 

entail. Sir John Spratt talks of buying them. I 
‘should like to have them back again! ’Tis a 
shame to see the Leslie estates hawked about, and 
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bought by Spratts and people. I wish I had a 
great—zgreat sum of ready-money.”’ 

The poor gentleman extended his helpless fingers 
as he spoke, and fell into a dejected 1everie. 

Randal sprang from the paling, a movement 
which frightened the contemplative pigs, and set 
them off squalling and scampering. ‘* When does 
young Thornhill come of age ?”’ 

‘* He was nineteen Jast August. I know it, 
because the day he was born I picked up my fossil 
of the sea-horse, just by Dulmansberry church, 
when the joy-bells were ringing. My fossil sea- 
horse! It will be an heirloom, Randal—’’ 

‘** Two years—nearly two years—yet—ah, ah !”° 
said Randal; and his sister now appearing to 
announce that tea was ready, he threw his arm 
round her neck and kissed her. Juliet had ar- 
ranged her hair and trimmed up her dress. She 
looked very pretty, and she had now the air of a 
gentlewoman—something of Randal’s own refine- 
ment in her slender proportions and well-shaped 
head. 

** Be patient, patient still, my dear sister,” 
whispered Randal, ‘‘ and keep your heart whole 
for two years longer.”’ 

The young man was gay and good-humored over 
his simple meal, while his family grouped round 
him. When it was over, Mr. Leslie lighted his 
pipe, and called for his brandy and water. Mrs. 
Leslie began to question about London and Court, 
and the new king and the new queen, and Mr. 
Audley Egerton, and hoped Mr. Egerton would 
leave Randal all his money, and that Randal would 
marry a rich woman, and that the king would make 
him a prime-minister one of these days; and then 
she should like to see if Farmer Jones would refuse 
to send his wagon for coals! And every now 
and then, as the word ‘riches’? or ‘* money’’ 
caught Mr. Leslie’s ear, he shook his head, drew 
his pipe from his mouth, and muttered, ‘* A Spratt 
should not have what belonged to my great-great- 
grandfather. If I had a good sum of ready-iouey ! 
—the old family estates!’ Oliver and Juliet sat 
silent, and on their good behavior; and Randal, 
indulging his own reveries, dreamily heard the 
words ‘* money,’’ ‘* Spratt,’’ ‘* great-great-grand- 
father,”’ ** rich wife,’’ ** family estates ;’’ and they 
sounded to him vague and afar off, like whispers 
from the world of romance and legend—weird 
prophecies of things to be. 

Such was the hearth which warmed the viper 
that nestled and gnawed at the heart of Randal, 
poisoning all the aspirations that youth should have 
rendered pure, ambition lofiy, and knowledge be- 
neficent and divine. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Wuen the rest of the household were in deep 
sleep, Randal stood long at his open window, 
looking over the dreary, comfortless scene—the 
moon gleaming from skies half-autumnal, half- 
wintry, upon squalid decay, through the ragged fis- 
sures of the firs; and when he lay down to rest, 
his sleep was feverish, and troubled by turbulent 
dreams. 

However, he was up early, and with an unwonted 
color in his cheeks, which his sister ascribed to the 
country air. After breakfast, he took his way 
towards Hazeldean, mounted upon a tolerable horse, 
which he hired of a neighboring farmer who occa- 
sionally hunted. Before noon, the gardeu and ter- 
race of the Casino came in sight. He reined in 
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his horse, and by the little fountain at which Leon- 
ard had been wont to eat his radishes and con his 
book, he saw Riccabocca seated under the shade 
of the red umbrella. And by the Italian’s side 
stood a form that a Greek of old might have deemed 
the Naiad of the Fount; for in its youthful beauty 
there was something so full of poetry—something at 
once so sweet and so stately—that it spoke to the 
imagination while it charmed the sense. 

Randal dismounted, tied his horse to the gate, 
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and, walking down a trellised alley, came suddenly 
to the spot. His dark shadow fell over the clear 
mirror of the fountain just as Riccabocea had said, 
** All here is so secure from evil !—the waves of 
the fountain are never troubled like those of tho 
river!’? and Violante had answered in her soft 
native tongue, and lifting her dark, spiritual eyes— 
‘** But the fountain would be but a lifeless pool, oh 
my father, if the spray did not mount towards the 
skies !”’ 





From the Literary World. 
MOUNT WASHINGTON. 


ALoneE with thee, O bald and haughty mount, 

Bilent I stand as with some silent power, 

Brooding ’midst homeless cliffs. Far, far below 

Stretches the severed world, a floating dream 

Of woodland and rich valley, where the grain 

Trembles with rippling shadows, gilded streams 

Bleep ’mid green banks, and ant-hill hamlets gleam 

Where creep the tribes of men. Still as I clomb, 

Pale nature shrank aghast, fearing to pierce 

Thy cold retreat ! peeps from its hidden nest 

No bright-eyed flower, nor tinkles the clear spring 

Down the sweet glen, nor whispers the low wind 

To sighing pines ; only some yellow shrub 

Stares dwarf-like on the ridge, or clinging moss, 

Like a last sickly smile on earth’s wan face, 

Crawls timorous to thy feet. Around me lie 

Grim, storm-scathed rocks, within whose wrinkled 
cheeks 

The winter snow yet nestles ; coward suns 

Glance quick, then fly, chased by the sleepless blasts 

That guard these mighty battlements. But thou 

Bittest on thy throne, in solemn hood 

Of clouds close veiled, gazing with sovereign eye 

Over thy desolate and sunless realm, 

And yonder sea of peaks, a rebel host 

Of climbing earth-gods, whose dark-tossing heads 

Hurl a vain rage at thine unconquered rest. 


O silent mount ! lone dweller of the gloom ; 
Companionless, save of the unmoving mist 
And sullen storm! even as the viewless hand 
Of withering frost, thy spirit pierces mine, 
Till, a dumb image of thyself, I gaze 
Upon the earth below. No more [ hear 
The murmuring of life ; its restless tide 
Rolls far away, the dull and slumberous roar 
Of a great sea, surging on unknown shores ; 
Its pageantry and noise, its golden pride 
Dashing as yonder ripple from the light 
To caverned silence ; vanish all, but thou 
Remainest a cold god, upon whose brow 
Torrents of years may plough a gloomier frown, 
Yet standest thou in thy stern awful calm 
Immovable, a Titan of the past 
Uncrushed ’mid ruins, sending on the blast 
Thy loud-mouthed herald, a defiant word 
To fate and time. 

Thou emblem of the soul 
In rocky grandeur dwelling far from men, 
Bcorning their scorn or love. O bitterest curse 
Of the high mind, for visions born of truth 
And beauty, a glad torrent into life 
Leaping at morn to dash its fuaming strength 
Against the cruel cliffs ; finding for truth 
Gray falsehood, and for beauty hideous sin ; 
Wandering till in despair it climb the steeps 
Of lonely thought, to reign unvisited 
Of one soft sunbeam, far from flowery smiles, 
Or music of the woods, or sweeter song 
Of homeborn love, a king omnipotent 
Over a voiceless, lifeless world. 

No more, 

Ye icy forms, freeze not, with those still eyes 





My shivering spirit! Past, already past 
Is your brief wonder ; now an avalanche 
Of crushing grief sweeps o’er me, arrowy winds 
Sound in my ears a funeral dirge, and day 
Hides in its veil of mist. O, mournful mount! 
I leave thy joyless home, I may not reign 
With thee in that proud palace far apart 
From the warm earth. Ah ! better ’tis to breathe 
Even in the sorrowing world the air of love, 
Than throned on mountain tops. Thy lonely state 
Is mockery of grandeur. Scorn of men 
Is even litileness, or if it wear 
The sceptre, or with keener, crownless pride 
Sit on the forehead of philosophy, 
Wrapt in the mantle of its woeless thought. 
True nobleness is his, of heart too high 
For selfish hope or fear, and ever just 
To the pure law graven on all pure souls, 
That links the life of good with sacrifice ; 
Wearing undimmed, like the calm man of God, 
From the far mount of vision where he talked 
Alone with Heaven, the awful, glistening crown 
Of holy thought ; content if he may dwell 
In lowliest, unthanked toil. 

So fare thee well ! 
O silent monarch ! dwell thou here alone 
Upon an unshared seat. Come, happy fields, 
Smile of the flowers, laugh of the echoing woods, 
Ye cottages where men rejoice or weep, 
Where round the vineclad porch the children play, 
And, o’er the cradle bent, the mother sings 
Her hymn of joyous care, and gray-haired age 
Sleeps by the fireside. Come, ye cities wide, 
Where Christ yet walks amid the dreary haunts 
Of sorrow, and beneath the crumbling roof 
Faith stoops with folded wings, to whisper words 
That make earth heaven. Earth of human hearts, 
Suffering yet blest ! to you willl return, 
A man among the tribes of men, a man 
Kindred in joy or woe, and beating still 
With the warm pulses of a living soul. 

E. A. We 
White Mountains. 





Rural Homes. 
Scribner. 


A book much, very much needed, for it teaches 
people how to build comfortable, sensible, beautiful 
country-houses. The author’s assertion in his pref- 
ace, that the true way to build is to make the build- 
ing exactly what its parts, uses, material, and extent 
require—ornamental or plain as you will—but every 
portion suggestive of a meaning and a use, gives o 
key to the plan of his book. Its conformity to com- 
mon sense 2s well as to the sense of beauty, cannot be 
too much commended. In his elevations we notice 
with pleasure the presence of that essential part of a 
country-house in our climate, the verandah, or piazza, 
as we oddly enough call it. There might be more of 
it even than he gives us. The paper and press-work 
of the book honor the publisher and the printer.—™. 
Y. Courier. 


By Gervase Wheeler: Charles 
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THE 


From the Times, 23d Oct. 
THE ‘‘CELTIC EXODUS.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


Srr,—I am nota little amused at the different 

inions now given as to the cause of the ‘‘ Celtic 

xodus,’’ as it is now the fashion to call Irish 
emigration. English protectionists would make 
out that it is the result of free trade ; Irish would- 
be repudiators say it is the present heavy taxation, 
in the shape of poor rate, aggravated by the pros- 

ct of repaying the debt to England. Now, sir, 

believe neither of these causes has anything to 
do with the matter. For some years past, even 
previous to the potato pestilence, a large number 
of Irish left Ireland each year for either Liverpool 
or America; very many who settled for a time at 
Liverpool afterwards went thence to America. 
The Irish peasantry are, when separated, far more 
disposed to correspond with their relatives than 
are the English under the same circumstances. 
They have for a very long time been in the habit 
of sending from America and from England occa- 
sional presents of money to their families. The 
feeling that Ireland is not the best place for the 
Trish is one of some years’ gradual growth. It 
only wanted that the potato—the link that bound 
thousands to the soil—should fail, to fix the minds 
of the people to the questions, why should we now 
tarry here? why not follow those who are doing so 
well in other countries? 

Before the potato rot the process of extermina- 
tion or eviction on a wholesale scale had com- 
menced on very many estates. The people had 
got too numerous; they competed against each 
other, and could not realize the exorbitant rents 
they had promised to pay. The landlords, in by 
far the majority of cases, were virtually bankrupt ; 
they had ceased to be the real owners of their prop- 
erty. Agents had to work far more for mortgagees 
than for their nominal employers. By some sort 
of tacit agreement the word went generally forth— 
“to clear.” To famine was now added a war on 
houses. The starving were made houseless. This 
was done at first with a barbarity almost beyond 
belief. At last certain forms of humanity were 
enforced on those who by the power of the law 
were about to ‘‘clear’’ their estates. Still the 
process went on, and that on ascale no English- 
man can even now be brought to believe. Then 
followed the pressure on the workhouses, and all 
the horrors, which, through the powerful efforts 
made to suppress them, have only yet very par- 
tially met the public eye. For instance, had the 
returns of the mortality in the Clare unions, laid 
on the table of the House of Commons last session, 
and still in the printer’s hands, been published, 
instead of purposely kept back, you, sir, would 
see that it has been free trade in death, not in food, 
which has forced the people to fly. 


Then was first felt and seen what the operation | 


of the Eneumbered Estates Bill was likely to 
prove. ‘The peasantry and small tenantry saw 


they knew the new owners would pursue new sys- 
tems of culture; they felt assured that holdings 
beyond their capital, and requiring a knowledge 
they had not, would be the rule. Still to hold on, 
with this disheartening prospect in view, was now 
out of the question; for to this very moment, in 


very many districts, the most exorbitant rents are | 


exacted. All has been embittered to the small 
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tenantry, they have met with no mercy, no sympa~ 
thy ; they know notin fact who their real landlords 
are, or how soon they may be sold with the estate, 
and have to meet a change, for which old habits 
and ignorance utterly unfit them. 

Many thousands had early flown from the scene 
of desolation and death. Parents had forsaken 


children, husbands their wives. Their country 
they had learnt to loathe, but not their kindred. 
Every sixpence they could save they devoted to the 
purpose of helping their relatives to join them. I 
know it to be a fact that money is now freely ad- 
vanced in America by employers to Irish laborers 
that they may get over more hands. Mr. Law- 
rence knows as well as I do that America will 
take yet the whole clearance of Ireland, and find a 
profit in doing so. One of the active officers of a 
large bank in Ireland has supplied me with the 
details fur a few months of the money passing 
through that bank alone. Those details satisfy 
me, that so far from there being any reason to 
suppose the ‘* Exodus’’ will slacken, it has not 
reached its full height. 

It is a sad thing to say, but so it is, the people— 
the masses of Irish—have lost all confidence in 
every other class. They have, by a system of 
extortion and wanton oppression, had their hearts 
turned against the landowners; they have been 
deceived by the promises of agitators ; they have 
ceased to care for any one thing but that—the great 
object of all—the desire to join their relatives 
across the sea. A higher than human power has 
ruled it—an oppressed and neglected people are 
being led to liberty and food. As to agitation, be 
it for ‘tenant right,’’ for ‘the defence of the 
Catholic faith,’ for ‘‘ extension of suffrage,’’ for 
any cause good or bad, real or false, it will fail. 
Stood O'Connell again on the shore, and loved as 
he once was, let him command as he once could 
command ; the masses would cheer him, might 
weep as they left him; but go they would. They 
were a people devoted to their priesthood ; their 
hearts went with any who spoke loudly of their 
wrongs. Were it possible to plant every deck of 
every emigrant ship with the excommunication of 
the Pope himself on those who trod it, they would yet 
g0. If the voice of the people is the sword of the 
patriot, in Ireland, for years yet to come, patriotism 
will go unarmed. 

S. G. Ossorne. 





From the N. Y. Times, 
KOSCIUSKO AND KOSSUTH. 


Dip the resemblance between these two names, 
dear reader of The Times, ever occur to you? If 
not, learn the real pronunciation—Kosshtisko and 
Kosshitt—and try how glibly and con\panionably 
they fall from the tongue. ‘Two patriots they; 





great men, glorious men—the one now dead these 
thirty odd years, though his name lives imperish- 


ably; and the other a gigantic living entity, whose 
shadow rests on reactionary Europe, the prophecy 
clearly that confidence in the potato was gone; | 


of coming, heart-stirring events. The Kosciusko 
|of the past ond the Kossuth of the present are 
equally intimations of a free, millennial future for 
the world. 

It may not be without profit to turn back an age 
or so, and run a parallel, after the manner of Plu- 
tarch, between these heroes. 

Poland, at the time when the American Colonies 
| were jealously defending their natural rights, was, 
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like Hungary, involved in a sharp conflict for the 
maintenance of its national independence. For 
centuries it had enjoyed a constitution resembling 
essentially that of the Magyar. The king was 
elective. There was an aristocratic diet. Its sep- 
arate nationality was unquestioned. Very little 
authority and no absolute power had been intrusted 
to the king. Sv restricted were the rights of the 
crown, that there were times when it was difficult 
to find a wearer for it. The governmént was a 
republic, disguised as a monarchy ; and, like that 
of Hungary, was a source of perpetual uneasiness, 
and of perpetual troubles to the despots whose terri- 
tories lay upon the frontier. The year 1768 wit- 
nessed an alliance of Austria, Russia, and Prussia, 
for the dissolution of the obnoxious kingdom. The 
resistance of the mild King Stanislaus was, like 
all his actions, without spirit or energy. His no- 
bles played their parts with more fervor and gallant- 
ry; but, notwithstanding the most desperate en- 
deavors, the first treaty of partition was signed by 
the allies in 1772. 

The kingdom, or more properly the republic, 
was shorn of its fair proportions. Its most cour- 
ageous defenders had despaired of better times, and 
sought the shores of America, where their blades 
still advocated the principles of liberty which they 
had vainly worshipped, and trusted to perpetuate 
at home. For nearly a score of years the land en- 
joyed the rest of exhaustion. The people were 
paralyzed and utterly disheartened with their hope- 
less effort. The republic had sunk into a mere 
outside province of the great monarchies adjacent. 
The wish for freedom was there, and burning more 
wildly than ever; but the time and the man for a 
fresh assertion of independence had not yet arrived. 

The French revolution broke out. Europe was 
stunned, and the liberalists delighted, with an en- 
tirely fresh set of ideas. They were studied, 
secretly adopted, idolized everywhere. Poland 
was in a ripe state to catch the infection. She 
now believed her hour had come—and the man. 
The man was Thaddeus Kosciusko. 

The leader of the Polish insurrection was of 
gentle parentage ; had received a thorough training 
at the military school of Warsaw ; fallen in love, 
desperately, and therefore foolishly, with a fair 
daughter of the governor of Lithuania ; was bitter- 
ly disappointed ; and consoled himself by crossing 
the ocean, and giving his aid to the apparently hope- 
less strife for liberty in which Washington was then 
embarked. ‘To the staff of that chiefiain he was 
attached as an engineer, with the title of lieutenant- 
colonel ; and not only learned the art of war ina 
general way, but the art of warring for the dearest 
of human rights, at the expense of the dearest of 
human comforts, luxuries, and other attendants of 
inglorious ease. - From this schouling, he passed to 
the leadership of the Polish revolutionists. His 
preparation was complete. 

The motive of the first demonstration of the pa- 
triots, was the exclusion of external influences, 
and the restoration of ancient boundaries, franchises, 
and constitutional rights. As in Hungary, the de- 
mand was not for democratic institutions, but for a 
reédification of the institutions of their fathers. In 
this spirit, the league of Targowitz was signed, 
not only by Kosciusko, Poniatocki, and other popu- 
lar champions, but by Stanislaus himself. ‘The 
allied despots at once poured over the frontiers. 
The year 1792 witnessed deeds of chivalry on 
the part of the patriots that astonished the world. 
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Among other valorous feats, it is related that he 
erected a fort in twenty-four hours, and in it, with 
2,000 men, withstood a Russian army 16,000 strong, 
for several days. After an engagement of six hours, 
on another occasion, and with a similar disparity 
of force, he succeeded in drawing off his men with- 
out any mentionable Joss. But it was in vain. 
The enormous excess of numbers on the part of 
the invaders was irresistible. Peace was signed, 
and Poland again dismembered. Kosciusko, de- 
spairing of the republic, took refuge in Leipsic. 

In 1793, he reappeared in his hapless fatherland. 
The banner of freedom was again raised. His 
eloquent invitations and addresses excited the na- 
tional feeling into phrenzy. ‘Twenty thousand men 
gathered about him; and Warsaw was once more 
in his power. Poland lay at his feet; he was de- 
clared General-in-Chief. His manifestoes aroused 
the sympathy of Europe and America. It was re- 
garded as the last effurts of a nation to recover its 
rightful independence and integrity. Kosciusko 
was all and all to the republic. He administered 
the civil affairs. He revived the constitution - 
which he had prepared and promulged two years 
before. He provided food, ammunition, and all other 
sinews of war. Contributions were raised, procla- 
mations issued, recruits obtained by his authority. 
The Prussians, who had approached within a day’s 
march of the capital, were triumphantly repulsed 
and expelled. ‘The revolution was confirmed ; and 
but for the treachery and anarchy which sur- 
rounded the chief, the Polish republic might have 
existed until the power of Napoleon had lent it 
parmanent strength. To combine the conflicting 
element, Kosciusko resigned the dictatorship, and 
betook himself to the sword. The campaign of 
1794 is memorable. At Maeziecwics, on the 20th 
of October, came the final conflict. Four different 
assaults of the Russian army were gloriously re- 
pelled, before the Polish lines wavered ; and it was 
only when covered with wounds, and exclaiming, 
‘¢ This is the end of Poland,’ Kosciusko fell, that 
the Cossacks achieved the victory. Warsaw 
dropped into the hands of the monster Suwarrow, 
and 20,000 citizens were slaughtered. ‘Thousands 
of the most conspicuous rebels were sent to Siberia. 
The chief of all consigned to the dungeon of a 
Russian fortress. 

Catherine II. died a year after. Paul, her suc- 
cessor, was inoculated with French ideas of Liberté 
et égalité, and the doors of Kosciusko’s prison 
opened. The hero was extremely caressed by the 
Czar. His friendship and society were all the lat- 
ter professed to care for. Fifteen thousand serfs 
and twenty thousand rubles were presented to him. 
He rejected all ; and turning his back upon Russia 
and his helplessly enslaved country sought once 
more the hospitable shores of America. 

In the spring of 1797 Kosciusko arrived in Lon- 
don, the first stage of his pilgrimage, and was wel- 
comed with enthusiastic feeling. ‘The tory press 
alone was hostile. ‘The Courier and the Post were 
most violent. No maledictions and slanders were 
too bitter to pour out upon the head of the patriot, 
On the other hand, the liberals were as devotedly 
impressed with his merits. The Whig Club, on the 
motion of Gen. Tarleton, the well-known partisan 
commander in the southern revolutionary annals, 
seconded by Charles James Fox, voted him a 
sword. His levees, while staying in the capital, 
were attended as numerously as the king’s. At 
Bristol, the point of embarkation for America, he 





Kosciusko was hailed as a second Washington. 








was greeted with an address from the Sheriffs, and 
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a tremendous public demonstration. The citizens 
procured a splendid set of plate and presented him 
as a parting testimony of their veneration. 

At Philadelphia, where he disembarked from his 
transatlantic voyage, the expressions of joy and 
admiration were extravagant. Salutes were fired 
from the national forts, as the vessels ascended the 
Delaware. His carriage was dragged through the 
streets to his lodgings, by the enthusiastic mob. 
The great men of the nation gathered about him 
instantly. Jefferson, then Vice-President, Dr. 
James Logan, Chief Justice M’Kean, Gov. Mifflin, 
Senator Mason, and all the republican members of 
Congress, were in constant intercourse with him. 
The republican papers were loud in his praise ; 
while the government organs, sympathizing with 
English toryism, abused him at a round rate. It 
is amusing, in glancing over some of the articles of 
the time, to observe the identity of sentiment, and fre- 
quently of language, with what we now have daily 
of the Hungarian. Neither the President, Mr. 
Adams, nor any of his cabinet, paid the least at- 
tention to the illustrious Pole. They did or said 
nothing indicating a consciousness of his presence 
in the country. But for the tone of their organs, 
we might suppose them to have been ignorant of 
it. Washington, on the other hand, wrote from 
Mount Vernon, under the date of August 31, 1797, 
a cordial letter of welcome, from which we quote : 


I beg you to be assured that no one has a higher re- 
spect and veneration for your character than I have ; 
and no one more sincerely wished, during your arduous 
struggle in the cause of liberty and your country, that 
it might be crowned with success. But the ways of 
Providence are inscrutable, and mortals must submit 
I pray you to believe, that at all times and under any 
circumstances, it would make me happy to see you at 
my last retreat, from which I never expect to move 
more than twenty miles again. With great esteem, I 
remain, &c. 


Such was the language of the noble patriot of 
earth, to a man, whom executives of those days 
and these would join in insulting. Kosciusko did 
not visit the father of his country. Suill suffering 
from the wounds received in the final battle with the 
Russians, the herv seldum left his room or his bed. 
Thither came visitors, male and female, from New 
York, then two days’ journey away, to pay their 
respects to the sufferer. ‘The officers of the army ; 
all the first men of the land who congregated at 
Philadelphia, then the capital city of the Union, 
were in daily attendance. Congress voted him the 
sum of $13,000, the administration members of the 
House of Representatives opposing the appropria- 
tion. The public land, to which he was entitled 
for his revolutionary services, he gave away to a 

oor Welchman, who had been a fellow-voyager. 

his liberality called for indignant attacks from 
federal papers. He was advised to travel west, 
weak and helpless as he was, and cultivate the land 
he was entitled to. He was said to despise the 
generosity of our government, because, declining 
to turn buck-eye farmer, he proposed to return to 
France, and there end his days. After he had 
done so, in May, 1798, slander was still busy. The 
terms in which he expressed his gratitude to the 
French ministry for acts of courtesy or kindness 
were construed into a malicious reflection upon the 
American people. But, happily, the hold of the glo- 
rious Pole upon the hearts of that people was too 
close to be shaken by all the official misrepresenta- 
tion in the world. At his death, in 1817, on the 
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anniversary, we believe, of the day when the fatal 
field of Maeziecwics was fought, the expressions of 
sorrow were as general throughout the Union, as 
if one of its own favorite sons had departed. 

If our patient reader is not struck with the 
many extraordinary points of similarity between 
the Hungarian and the Pole, the fault is in our 
necessarily hurried account of the latter. Age, 
character, objects, behavior, ill-success, and sub- 
sequent fate ;—al] have their tangential points. 
Both were qualified by genius and education for 
great national leaders ; both excluded from their 
designs the schemes of tyranny and jacobinism. 
Both self-denyingly occupied their almost abso- 
lute position solely for the benefit:of their respec- 
tive countries, and resisted the dazzling temptations 
which corrupt ambition must have yielded to. 
Both contended for national independence—used 
the same arts of arms and eloquence—were half- 
deified by the popular masses—and refused to traffic 
for their individual security and profit, when they 
found the cause they had engaged in failing. Both 
were betrayed by confederates ; imprisoned ; after 
about the same period of incarceration, released ; 
proceeded forthwith to America, pausing momen- 
tarily in England, and receiving public honors ; 
were similarly treated by the tory press of Britain 
and the administration press of the United States, 
and welcomed with hearty enthusiasm here. If 
the Magyar returns, as it is expected, to Europe, 
the parallel will be complete. Kosciusko, then, 
and Kossuth, as was to be demonstrated, are 
patriots of the same mould and material, though, 
doubtless, the balance of intellectual grandeur 
and force descends in favor of the latter. They 
are primitive sparks, flung out fromthe fiery tur- 
bulence and revolutions of Europe to form the 
nucleus of new spheres and revolutions. We may, 
in paying all respect to the survivor, sacrifice be- 
comingly and gratefully to the manes of the dead. 
Let us honor the unfortunate Pole in honoring 
equally the unfortunate Hungarian. 





A Set of Songs, and a Trio for Female Voices. 
Composed by Meyerbeer. The English Version of the 
Words by Thomas Oliphant, Esq. 

These songs, which have been selected by Mr. Oli- 
phant from a larger collection lately published at Paris, 
show the author of Robert le Diable, the Huguenots 
and the Prophéte, in a new light, as a graceful and 
elegant composer for the chamber. They are ballads, 
or lieder,in the form which Schubert has rendered 
so popular over all Europe, and which has been suc- 
cessfully adopted by several modern German composers, 
particularly Spohr and Mendelssohn. ‘The verses are 
sweet and pretty, expressing tender affections with 
German simplicity ; and nothing can be happier than 
the plain and natural, yet new and charming, melodies 
to which Meyerbeer has united them ; this description 
especially applies to the ‘* May-Song,’’ ‘* The Rose- 
bud,’’ ‘* The Fisher-Maiden,’’ ‘* She and I,’’ and 
** The Young Mother,’’ which we think the prettiest 
things in the collection. They are easy to sing, and 
the pianoforte accompaniments, though full of fancy 
and refinement, are by no means hard to execute. 
Two of them, ‘‘ The Monk’’ and ** The Misanthrope,”’ 
differ in character from the others. They are impas- 
sioned soliloquies, full of strong effects, and requiring 
a forcible and energetic performance. ‘The Trio for 
female voices (a first and second soprano and a con- 
tralto) is a song of thanksgiving, which would produce 
a great effect sung by many voices as a choral hymn, 
— Spectator. 
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From the National Era. 
AN INCIDENT. 
BY WILLIAM SYDNEY THAYER. 


Tne Spring is breathing on the earth 
Its soft, warm gales of scented air, 

And birds and bees are singing forth 
The joy of Nature everywhere. 


A darker green creeps o’er the hill, 
The lilac purples in the hedge, 
The budding willow by the rill 
Leans with young boughs beside its edge. 


The bush, that through the winter long 
Tapped dolefully against the pane, 

Is gladdened by a golden throng 
Of blossoms brimmed with evening rain. 


But here, while all is joy and hope, 

In Death’s mysterious slumbers bound, 
Lies one, whose eyes shall never ope 

To the gay scene of life around. 


On the cold, wrinkled face, a smile 

Tells that the soul, exempt from change, 
Has sailed for some serener isle, 

In happier fields than ours to range. 


As free and light, as if the breeze 
Had blown her from the odorous west, 
A child, wreathed with anemones, 
Glides towards the aged form at rest. 


Her fair curls toss in wild delight, 

Her sweet eyes are of changeful blue, 
Yet the still mystery of that sight 

Has touched them with a deeper hue. 


Start not, dear child, so sweet and fair ! 
At the calm features thou hast viewed ; 
For thou with that pale sleeper there 
Art linked in atrange similitude. 


Both at Life’s dawning! Thine is blent 
Of care and mirth, of smiles and tears ; 

Hers, flooded with divine content, 
Unmeasured by the flight of years. 


Milton, Mass., 1851. 





From the National Era. 
OCTOBER.—A WOOD HYMN. 
BY CAROLINE A. RRIGGS. 


My soul has grown too great to-day 
To utter all it would. 

Oh ! these preventing bonds of clay ! 

When will my spirit learn to say, 
Unfettered, all it should ! 


I’m out in the free wood once more, 
With whispering boughs o’erhead ; 
Strange influences round me steal, 
And yet, what deepliest I feel 
Must ever be unsaid. 


These glowing, glowing autumn hours ! 
These wildering, gorgeous days ! 

This dainty show of painted flowers, 

As though with dusty, golden showers 
The air were all a-blaze ! 


This living, shining, burnished wood, 
Tricked with a thousand dyes ! 

Tts strong ribs laced with crimson sheen, 

And decked with gold and glittering green, 
Like kingly tapestries ! 


This tangled roof of braided light 
Above me richly flung ! 
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These glimpses of the sky’s soft blue ! 
This quivering sunshine melting through ! 
This wide Earth, glory-hung ! 


How shall I utter al! I would ? 

Alas ! my struggling soul— 
It strives to grasp these glorious things 
As strives a bird on broken wings 

To struggle to its goal. 


Marblehead, Mass. 





Onstinacy.—An obstinate man does not hold 
opinions, but they hold him ; for when he is once 
possessed of an error it is like a devil, only cast out 
with great difficulty. Whatsoever he lays hold on, 
like a drunken man, he never loses, though it do but 
help to sink him the sooner. His ignorance is abrupt 
and inaccessible, impregnable both by art and nature, 
and will hold out to the last, though it has nothin 
but rubbish to defend. It is as dark as pitch, oa 
sticks as fast to anything it lays hold on. His skull 
is so thick that it is proof against reason, and never 
cracks but on the wrong side just opposite to that on 
which the impression is made, which surgeons say 
does happen very frequently. The slighter and more 
inconsistent his opinions are, the faster he holds 
them, otherwise they would fall asunder of them. 
selves ; for opinions that are false ought to be held 
with more strictness and assurance than those that 
are true, otherwise they will be apt to betray their 
owners before they are aware. He delights most of 
all to differ in things indifferent ; no matter how 
frivolous they are, they are weighty enough in his 
weak judgment ; and he will rather suffer self-mar- 
tyrdom than part with the least scruple of his free- 
hold, for it is impossible to dye his dark ignorance 
into any lighter color. He is resolved to understand 
no man’s reason but his own, because he finds no 
man can understand his but himself. His wits are 
like a sack, which the French proverb says is tied 
faster before it is full than when it is; and his 
opinions are like plants that grow upon rocks, that 
stick fast though they have no footing. His under- 
standing is hardened, like Pharaoh’s heart, and is 
proof against all sorts of judgments whatsoever. 





Porsoninc By Musnrooms.—Bruges, Oct. 10.—Two 
highly respected officers of the Belgian Cuirassiers, 
quartered at Bruges, died on Tuesday, under circum- 
stances which ought to be made known as publicly as 
possible. They were in perfect health on Monday 
last. On Tuesday they dined in their quarters, and 
ordered some mushrooms dressed in some favorite 
sauce for dinner, of which they both partook. A few 
hours afterwards they were both taken ill of a horrible 
and agonizing colic, which, before night, became so 
alarming that medical assistance was sent for, when 
it became the opinion of the doctors that the sufferers 
had been poisoned by the mushrooms. Every effort 
was made to save them, but without effect ; after suf- 
fering the most horrible agonies the whole night, 
during which one of them broke his back from the 
violence of his convulsions, they both expired towards 
morning, and were buried with military honors yes- 
terday. So great was the interest taken in the fate 
of these distinguished officers that nearly the whole 
town assisted at the funeral ; the crowd was immense, 
and most of their comrades wept bitterly. But the 
most fearful circumstance connected with the case is, 
the declaration of several medical men and chemists, 
that the poison of the mushroom is really contained 
in the true Agaricus campestris, or common mush- 
room, after a certain stage of growth ; and Professor 
Orfila has hinted at the same in his Book on Poisons, 
This, if a fact, ought to be generally made known at 
this season of the year. 
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Orricg or Tue Livine AcE, 
18 Nov., 1851. ; 

Havine had abundant means of forming an 
opinion of the character and ability of Kossuru, 
we were not imposed upon by the letters sent to 
this country in advance, by his enemies in Europe. 
Still, we rejoice in the opportunity of destroying 
our collection of them without further notice. 

Perhaps the following extract from the London 
correspondent of the Boston Post may throw some 
light upon the origin of so much bitterness against 
an unoffending exile :— 


It may be asked why the great ‘* Thunderer’’— 
the ‘* first paper in the world,’ the Times—a paper 
that professes to ‘* go with the times,’’ should go so 
bitterly, violently and falsely against the great 
Hungarian hero. ‘That paper is generally on the 
side of tyranny and absolutism. That is not all in 
this case. Austrian funds are constantly sinking ; 
and as the cause of Kossuth comes up that of Aus- 
tria goes down. The house of Rothschilds—half 
Austrian in stocks, funds, and persons—the branch 
here in London, as well as that in Austria, has a 
great stake in Austrian bonds. 


The Berlin correspondent of the Morning Chron- 
icle, under date of 24 Oct., writes thus :— 


As a play-off against the liberation of Kossuth, I 
am informed that Austria expressed her readiness 
to support the claims or pretensions of the Christian 
inhabitants of Northern Turkey against the Sublime 
Porte ; but Russia having disapproved of such a 
plan, Austria has relinquished it. 


We hope that Congress will vote thanks to the 
Sultan, whose noble risk in support of the duty of 
hospitality, throws a lustre upon Mohammedanism. 

At the Southampton dinner, in answer to a toast, 
Mr. R. T. Walker, formerly Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States, spoke as follows :— 


He rejoiced in the privilege of speaking in the 
town of Southampton, endeared as it was to Amer- 
icans by its reception of Kossuth. As an American 
he felt no miserable jealousy that Kossuth had first 
landed on Br.tish soil, nor would any such jealousy 
be entertained by his countrymen. That was 
due to a country which had exerted itself so 
much for his liberation. Most of the great funda- 
mental principles of the free government of Eng- 
land were embodied in the Constitution of the 
United States ; and he would declare his conviction 
that if their municipal institutions were overthrown, 
the result would be anarchy or despotism. Thata 
republic was not under all circumstances favorable 
to freedom was shown by the example of a neigh- 
boring land, where half a million bayonets were 
employed to sustaih the government against the 
people. The Americans had never indulged inthe 
visions which had dazzled so many in Europe. 
They had never supposed that laborers would be 
benefitted by the destruction of that capital without 
which wages could not be paid. {Hear, hear.] He 
was delighted to hear their illustrious friend allude 
to free trade. The United States struck off half the 
shackles from commerce, and, God be thanked, in- 
tended to strike off all the rest. [Cheers.] The 
people of the United States had always maintained, 
as their able representative at that port had set 
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forth in an address which he had read with peculiar 
pleasure, the doctrine of non-intervention. It is but 
a few years since they were an infant state : they 
were now approaching manhood, and they still held 
sacred the doctrine that no government had any 
right to interfere in the domestic affairs of another 
country. [Hear, hear.} If the people of other 
countries desired to wear the chains of a despot, let 
them draw the shackles around their limbs ; but if 
they desired freedom, let no despotic power be per- 
mitted to impose shackles upon them. They were 
in favor, then, of the doctrine of non-intervention, 
and hoped that every nation in the world would 
establish for itself whatever institutions it might 
think best calculated to promote its material and 
other interests. Nor were the Americans propa- 
gandists, except so far as propagandism might 
arise from the success of their own example. But 
he desired now to endorse the sentiment of the 
American consul—and the people of America would 
be ready to endorse it too—that whilst they were 
opposed to any intervention in the concerns of other 
countries, the time might come when if despots 
should combine to overthrow the liberties of any nation, 
the people of the United States would be prepared to 
unite with their ancestors. [Loud cheers, amidst 
which Kossuth rose and gratefully acknowledged 
the tone of the speaker’s remarks.] These islands 
were, from their remarkable insular position, asort 
of breakwater of liberty between the American and 
the European continents, and the Americans felt 
that if the surges of despotism were ever to break 
on their own shore they must first overwhelm this 
country. [Hear, hear.] If, then, this alliance of 
despots, headed by Russia, which was the soul and 
body of the whole—[Hear, hear]—should attempt to 
make war upon free governments ; if it should in- 
timate to England, as it did to Hungary, that it 
must give up its free institutions ; if it should say 
to England, ‘‘ Abandon your queen, give up your 
throne, give up your parliament, give up your trial 
by jury, give up your habeas corpus, give up all 
those great fundamental principles which mark you 
as a free people ;” if these tyrannous demands 
should ever be made, and the people of England 
should say to their relatives—for they felt that they 
were related to them in blood, and in language, 
and by a thousand endearing recollections of the 
glories of the past—[Cheers]—and they would be 
related, too, as he believed, looking at those two 
flags, (pointing to the flags of the two nations in 
the room,) by the still brighter glories of the future 
—and if this country should ever say to the United 
States, ‘* The time is come when the great conflict 
must commence between the principles of despot- 
ism and those of liberty’’—a conflict which he be- 
lieved was close at hand—[Hear, hear]—there were 
millions of his countrymen who would delight ¢o 
flock to the shores of Great Britain, and under its 
and their standard to overthrow despotism. [Im- 
mense cheering.] Why should England and 
America united fear the world in arms? [Hear, 
hear, and cheers.] Was not the ocean theirs? 
Did not their commercial and naval marine amount 
to nine tenths of the commercial and naval marine 
of the whole world! [Hear, hear.] But he would 
not boast of their power. All he would say was, 
that in America there were 4,000,000 of militia, 
and he believed that if the day which he had indi- 
cated should come, the vessels now built, and those 
which would be created by such an occasion, would 
not contain the millions who would rush to the 
rescue of liberty at the call of their forefathers 
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a cheers.] As to the welcome which awaited 
ossuth in America, he believed it would be a wel- 
come from every heart and every lip: welcome 
would beam from every eye. [Cheers.] They 
would take him to their hearts, and give him such 
a welcome as had never before been extended to 
any one except their illustrious benefactor, Lafay- 
ette. [Cheers.] His reception would be even 
more tender. This illustrious man came to them 
an exile ; he came to them asa man who, for the 
present, had been struck down in the cause of lib- 
erty. Like Lafayette, he had been in Austrian 
dungeons, and like Lafayette, he had suffered for 
liberty. Every party would strive to do honor to 
aman who had done more, they believed, for the 
cause of liberty, than any other man of the present 
century. He would conclude by offering the fol- 
lowing sentiment: ‘* Louis Kossutu, without 
wealth or office, but more feared by the despots of 
the world than an army with banners.” 





The Morning Chronicle is a tory, or more prop- 
erly a Peel paper, practical, able, influential. In 
the number of 28th October, it seems to admit that 
had it not been for some unpleasant republicanism 
in the Marseilles letter, and some dislike of the 
Englishmen who made themselves prominent in 
his reception, a large majority of the wealth and 
talent of England would have joined in the wel- 
come. 


It is all very well for Mr. Cobden to pretend 
indignation because our vacant palaces—by-the- 
bye, Claremont is not ours, but the property of the 
Belgian king—are thrown open to monarchs, who 
are followed into exile by the execrations of their 
subjects, while patriots, who take with them the 
tears of their fellow-countrymen, are criticized and 
calumniated, and lodged in inns. But what, we 
should like to know, would have been the welcome 
of Louis Philippe, if some political faction—the 
English whigs, for instance—had prepared an ova- 
tion for him, as the representative of corruption 
and family jobbing, or if the dethroned king had 
taken an opportunity of publicly identifying him- 
self with the principles of nepotism? We venture 
to affirm deliberately, that if M. Kossuth had not 
come to our shores with the odor of his Marseilles 
Red-Republicanism hanging about him—and if 
politicians of the George Dawson school had not 
been too conspicuously busy in arranging the pre- 
liminaries of the demonstration in his honor—three 
parts of the English conservatives would have 
joined in cordial homage to the man whose person, 
whatever be the exact measure of his individual 
deserts, is the symbol of a gallant contest between 
ancient liberty and upstart despotism. M. Kos- 
suth’s address sustains his reputation as an orator 
and an advocate. We have no fault to find with 
his statement of the causes and the course of the 
quarrel between the Empire and Hungary; and 
we repeat for the fiftieth time that, so far as these 
demonstrations are tributary to the cause of Hun- 
garian independence, we have nothing for them but 
the warmest syinpathy. 

M. Kossuth was singularly ambiguous on the 
subject of the Hungarian Republic, and the im- 
pression left on the minds of his audience seems to 
have been that he did no¢ allow that the Republic 
was conclusively installed. This was a needless 
concession to the supposed opinions of English- 
men. After the great step of renouncing alle- 
giance to Austria had been taken, republican insti- 
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tutions might have remained the only possible form 
of a government—precisely as was the case with 
the United States of America. 





Mr. Haddock, Charge of Affairs at Lisbon, has 
written a letter, which appears in the Journal of 
Commerce, N. Y., speaking of Mr. Peabody, and 
of our minister, Mr. Lawrence, from which we 
make some extracts :— 


Mr. Lawrence, with nothing to gain, and noth- 
ing to desire, of reputation, in his own country, 
as a gentleman of energy, of sagacity, of public 
spirit, of liberality bounded only by the demands 
of an age of munificence and charity, assumed the 
responsibility of representing his own great and 
jealous country at the highest court in Europe, 
and sincere friends saw him leave his well-won hon- 
ors, in his own land, upon this public and adven- 
turous errand, not without apprehension. Amer- 
ican papers ventured sometimes to speak out their 
distrust; others eagerly seized the vile rumors, 
which, for some time, found their way across the 
waters, of faux pas, or unfortunate speeches of the 
American Ambassador in London. But years have 
rolled round, and the self-made American merchant 
and capitalist has achieved a triumph over the 
fears of friends and the hostility of enemies, in the 
field of foreign diplomacy, as signal as he had be- 
fore achieved among his countrymen in the field of 
private enterprise. It is acknowledged, in Eng- 
land, that the representative is worthy of his coun- 
try ; that he would honor any country. His social 
position is eminent ; his bearing, among his equals, 
dignified, and towards his countrymen, in London, 
gracious and kind—it is not too much to say, be- 
yond that of any of his illustrious predecessors at 
her majesty’s court. Certainly, this is honor 
enough. It should silence, as it has silenced, all 
complaint; it should kindle a patriotic pride in 
every American bosom. With means of display, 
and living in the style of his courtly associates, 
Mr. Lawrence seems, yet, never to think how he 
does live, and wins regard by the absence of all 
concern about it. 

His most striking success is just where it was 
least looked for ; he has, deservedly, the reputation 
of one of the readiest and happiest of public speak- 
ers. Direct, off-hand, pertinent, felicitous, he never 
rises on a public occasion, or at a mere private en- 
tertainment, without creating a vivid expectation. 
The amount of personal labor done by him at his 
office is really immense. 


Perhaps Mr. Louis McLane, in Gen. Jackson’s 
time, exerted more influence upon the Ministry of 
his day, than any late representative of the United 
States. But we doubt whether he had the same 
power over the people of Great Britain and Ireland. 
We congratulate the friends of Mr. Lawrence upon 
his great success. 





WE copied last week, from a high-church Re .- 
view, an article upon Quakerism. Since, an article 
has been read in the (low) Church of England 
Quarterly Review, which is ten times as bitter 
upon the society ; but from which we gather the 
knowledge of a fact, that has, perhaps, added in- 
tensity to the religious convictions of the authoress 
of the book reviewed. It is, that a Chancery suit 
has for years been carried on, or pending, between 
her and the society. 
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Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., 
Nov. 13, 1851. 
To the Editor of the Living Age: 

In a Jate number of your periodical (390) I no- 
tice an article, copied from Sharpe’s Magazine, 
which has a curious history. It may be worth 
while to trace its pedigree. It first appeared in 
our own Knickerbocker, and was named, as now, 
“ A Visit to Howe’s Cave.’? This was in March, 
1851, and, no later than August last, it was car- 


ried off bodily by the British, and sold to slavery’ 


in that appropriately named, ** Sharpe’s Magazine,”’ 
where, without any acknowledgment of its parent- 
age, it Was made to do good service on a foreign 
shore. 

But, what is worse, within three months it es- 
capes from bondage, and returns to the land of its 
father only to be branded as an alien; and finds a 
good home to be sure, but still a sad one, in that 
city of unnaturalized citizens, tie ** Living Age.” 

This is bad enough ; but it is made still worse 
by the fact, that one of its old neighbors, a friend 
of its father, the New York Evening Post, did not 
recognize it ; but deems it necessary to corroborate 
what it calls ‘* the statements of these English gen- 
tlemen.’’ Now, so far from being English, they 
were a party of American gentlemen, mostly from 
this college, and one of their number, Prof. North, 
was the author of the sketch, which has thus been 
approved by a high English oracle. The English- 
man was tasteful in his selection. We have rarely 
met in English literature a more picturesque de- 
scription. It is so good, and has doubtless been 
redd by so many, that we thought this historical 
account might be interesting to yourself and your 
readers, among whom may be numbered 
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Forest Life and Forest Trees, by John 8. Sping- 
ler—Harpers, pp. 254—describes the Camp Life of 
the Lumberers in the forests of Maine, and their wild 
wood adventures. ‘The writer is one of the tribe, and 
his work bears every mark of candor and truthful- 
ness. It is impossible to read without shuddering 
the daring feats and hair-breadth escapes of these 
sons of the forest, in their obscure and hazardous 
calling. An excellont description of forest trecs is 
given at the commencement of the volume, and at its 
close valuable tables are given showing the extent and 
importance of this branch of trade.—Churchman. 


The Book of Home Beauty. By Mrs. Kirkland. 
With Twelve Portraits of American Ladies. New 
York: published by G. P. Putnam. Quarto, 145 
pages. 

This is not only a book of beauty but a beanty of a 
book. The paper, engravings and printing are all 
of the very best kind ; and the literary part, though 
designedly subordinate to the artistic, is every way 
worthy of the beautiful casket in which it is placed— 
the superb framework in which it is set. ‘I'he book 
contains twelve portraits, engraved on steel, of as 
many beautiful New York ladies ; all beautiful, but 
each presenting a different style of beauty. They 
are of the following ladies ; Mrs. Bristed, Mrs. Hick- 
son W. Field, Mrs. French, Mrs. Haight, Mrs. Lewis 
Livingston, Mrs. W. B. Parker, Mrs. Remington, 
Mrs. J. Schemerhorn, Mrs. P. Van Renssellaer, Mrs. 
Coventry Wardell, Mrs. James Wodsworth and Mrs. 
8. Ward. The drawings were all made by Charles 
Martin, and the engravings were done by the follow- 
ing artists: two by J. B. Forrest, two by J. Rogers, 
one by Jackman, one by G. B. Hall, one by T. Illman 
& Sons, four by H. B. Hall, one by F. Halpin. 

** The sketchy portraits’’—* the slight web of kin- 


| proved, entirely unsuccessful. 
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dred thoughts”? with which Mrs. Kirkland has sun 
rounded the beautiful portraits, which it is the chief 
object of this book of home beauty to exhibit, contain 
quite a number of fine word-painted pictures, con- 
nected with a graceful little story—not a love story 
exactly, though there is some love-making in it—but 
rather of life and beauty. Into this the author has 
contrived to weave, for the most part very naturally 
and ingeniously, a variety of beautiful poctical pieces ; 
some apparently original, but chiefly extracted from 
favorite and celebrated poets. The story, though 
little else than a thread on which to string these 
beautiful poetical gems, is of itself a very pretty 
thing, with a good moral and an excellent come out : 
and on the whole is in excellent keeping with the 
general design of the Book of Home Beauty. 

Mr, Putnam certainly deserves high commendation 
for the truly superb style in which he has brought 
out this work. It is in all respects fit to grace a 
queen’s boudoir ; and will compare most favorably 
with the finest specimens of London book work. Tho 
price of this magnificent volume is $8.50, and it may 
be found at Messrs. Phillips, Sampson & Co.’s book- 
store.— Traveller. 


The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World ; from 
Marathon to Waterloo. By E. 8S. Creasy, M. A. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 

We made an extended notice of this very valuable 
book a few months since when published in Europe, 
and are truly pleased that it has been re-issued in so 
elegant a form in this country. It will find readers 
everywhere.—WV. Y. Courier. 

The Pilgrim Spirit. By Alfred B. Street. 

Mr. Strect received the compliment of a request to 
deliver a poem before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of 
Yale College at the last commencement. The Pilgrim 
Spirit was the theme he chose, appropriate to the 
place and the occasion, and his treatment of it is so 
Spirited and earnest, the flow of his verse so free and 
yet musical withal, his descriptions so vivid and 
truthful, that the most prejudiced Knickerbocker 
cannot fail to read the poem with a glow of interest. 
It is published by and at the request of the eminent 
and time-honored literary society before whom it was 
delivered, and cannot fail to add to the already envi- 
able reputation of its author.—WV. Y. Courier. 


1 Book of Romances, Lysics, and Songs. 
Bayard Taylor. Ticknor, Reed & Fields: Boston. 

This beautifully printed little volume contains much 
true poetry, in which a prolific fancy, always slightly 
tinged with pathos, is the predominant characteristic. 
What we have read of the Lyrics and Songs we 
prefer to the first Romance. But this may be rather 
the fault of the subject, which is Indian, than of the 
writer. Tales based on Indian legends can rarely 
please the reader, whom some peculiar circumstance 
has not interested in the Indian race. They have 
little material for poetry in them generally, and that 
little is forcign to the tone of our minds. We, asa 
race, have no sympathy with the Indian character, 
and there is little in it to awaken abstract respect, or 
admiration. The attempt to intercst us in the legends 
of the race must, therefore, prove, as it ever has 
The Romance of the 
Maize is the most poetical of all the Indian traditions, 
however, and Mr. Taylor has presented it in a charm- 
ing form.—V. Y. Courier. 


The Queens of Scotland. By Agnes Strickland. 
Harper & Brothers: New York. 

‘The Lives of the Queens of England,’’ by the 
same author, have gained too wide a celebrity to make 
any commendation of the present work necessary. In 
accurate description and thrilling interest, this series 
yields not one whit to the former. Both are entitled 
to a choice place in every well-selected library.—W- 
Y. Courier. 


By 





